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FOREWORD 



This_report_was produced by the InterAmerica Research Associateis uiider the 
terms of a contract with the Center for Education Statiisticis (CES) formerly 
known as the National Center for Education Statistcs (NOES). In a recent 
organization of the 0ffice_of Educational Research and Improvement, within 
z?ii^^®P^^^?®?^ Education, certain changes were made in the mission 
and responsibilities of NGES and in that connection the agency was renamed 
the Center for Education Statistics (CES). 

This study was designed to examine the academic growth of high school age 
Hispanics as compared with that of^ non^Hispanic whites and blacks. The 
study explores_the academic growth_ of these students between the sophomore 
and senior years, the courses_ the students take while in high school, and 
the relationship of schooling and student characteristics to academic 
growth. Data used _in the study were obtained from the High School and 
Beyond (HS&B) sophomores in 1980 and from the same individuals again in 
1982 when most of them were seniors. 

For more information about this report, _c Carl Schmitt, Education 

Outcomes Division, Center for Education Statistics, 555 New Jersey Avenue, 
N.W., Room 308, Capitol Place, Washington, D^C. 20208-1328. For informa- 
tion about tiow to obtain the report contact the Education Information 
Branch, telephone (202) 357-6651. 

information about obtaining HS6eB computer tapej is available from the U. S. 
Department of Education, _Off ice of Educational Research and Improvement, 
information Systems and Media Services Branch, 555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. , 
Room 327, Capitol Place Building, Washington, D.C. 20208-1327, telephone 
(202) 357-6528. 
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NOTE GN SIGNIFICANCE TESTING 



High School and. Beyond samples, while representative aSd staristicallv 
accurate. are hot Mmple random samples. Itudents were selecte i withih 
|chools grouped within strata. Sampling rates for schools within differSnt 
Strata vftrioH 1-001114-4*^^ 4^ u^i-i.-- ^z-_ . _ _^J--L-i-«sient 



If statSt ISi""^ better_data^for Joli^; ;u;;o:es:^ at-^cSt 
of_statistical efficiency. Hence, simple random sample techniques for 
estimation of standard errors and significance test parameters are 
frequently underestimates. To overcome this problem,"^ tSe standard 
errors for estimates in this report used a conservative and simple approach 

hv cfS^i""*'^^""^' r''^^^^''^' standard errors were first calculated 

by simple random sample techniques, applying the following formula: 

S.E.-SQRT(5T5???) _ 

T^^^IJ!^^'^^^^^T ^""^^^^ ^^''''''^ were firs i: calculated by simple 

random sample technic^ues , "■^"'v^'^ 

S.E.-SQRT(-P*ii^?:Pi>-) . 

^'^^ .^^'"Pl^^andom sample estimates of itaSdard errors were 
adjusted by^ multiplying by a design effect. The design effi" 
multipliers^ have been previously estimated to be between 1.6 aS 2 0 for 
^^^f^°^ ^ ^^y^'^'^A^^^- '^^ <^^ta neces^^ for calculation of thl 

-onft^enc. intervals for tt^ means and percentages 
Appendix b ' deviations and design effect sizes) are provided^n 

Simple significance testing was conducted usini Student's t These t's 
were^ estimated for the coefficients shown in Tables 3 and 4 and for thl 
standardized regression coefficients shown in Table 5 from data provided by 
11 ;j;ly^«^: f'^^«^°«ffi<=ients found to be significant: at the .01 level 
;^nd„ ..r*'^ ^^ f'^^^^"^"- Some parallel analyses of these data wire 

conducted with the Balanced Repeated Replicate (BgR) method. Resulting bS 
EstfS^ ^ findings obtained from the SPSS anJlysef 

Estxmates^of factors having a large impact on achievement obtained with K?? 
are^somewhat^more conservative (smaller) than those obtained with BRR while 
estimates ^of factors with little impact on achievement obtained with SPSS 

. l^^'t^ ^"^^^^^^^ °b^^i"^^ BRR- Although coefficients 

obtained by SPSS and BRR differ somewhat, the differences are dnlJ 
altSSh- it should be noted that many smfller clefficientsf 

^i^M^ i ?^°^,*^° b« statistically significant, are likely to have little 
practical ^mpact on achievement within the time period that achievement was 
llT^'^i for this study, influences on achievement are likely to be lo^ 
term and to have been set into motion prior to the sophomore year. " 

To^ determine the confidence in the t estimates, the values were 
compared wi :h 1 . 65 , 1 . 96 , and 2,58 for confidence levels of 90 percent. 95 
percent, ana 99 percent, respectively. 
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Executive Summary 



This study was designed to examine the academic growth of high school age 
Hispahics as cbmpared with that of hbh-Hispaiiic whites and blacks . The 
study explores the academic growth of these students between the sdphbmdre 
and senior years, the courses the students take while in high school^ and 
the relationship of schooling and student characteristics to academic 

growth. Data used in the study were obtained from the High School and 

Beyond (HSScB) sophomores iti 1980 and from the same individuals agaiii in 
1982 when most of thetn were seniors. The study was conducted by Inter- 
America Research Associates for the Center for Education Statistics (CES) 
in the U.S. Department of Education under Contract No. 300-84-0195. 

Major Finding s 

Academic Growth ffbm the Sdphdmdre to Senior Year . Hispanics ' average 
grdwth in academic achievement between the sdphdmdre and the senidr year 
was comparable to the academic growth df non-Hispanic whites and blacks. 
Average Hispanic achievement was nevertheless substantially beldw the 
achievement of non-Hispanic whites at both the isdphomdre and senior levels. 
Thus, while Hispanics did not gain in achievement relative to non-Hispanic 
whites or blacks, neither did they fall further behind. The pattern 
with respect to individual tests of vocabulary, reading, mathematics, 
science, .and writing was much the same. 

Hispanics gained in achievement between the sophomore and the senior year 
approximately as much as_ non-Hispanic whites and blacks. On some indivi- 
dual achievement tests, the gain among Hispanics, although statistically 
significant, was only marginaiiy greater than that among non-Hispanic 
whites. However, the gains among Hispanics were not sufficient to over- 
come their initial disadvantage relative to non-Hispanic whites. 

Ail Hispanic subgroups exhibited academic growth from the sophomore to the 
senior year. Differences among the subgroups in the size of gain varied 
from test to test, but in no case were they large enough to have practicai 
significance. The differences in academic growth among Hispanic sub- 
groups were less than one test item. 

High School Program , in their senior year far fewer Hispanics students 
than non- Hispanic white students described themselves as in an academic 
program. An estimated 31 percent of Hispanics were in an academic program 
as compared with 45 percent of non-Hispanic whites and 35 percent of 
blacks. in contrast, approximately 52 percent of Hispanics reported they 
w^re enrolled in a vocational program as compared with 34 percent of 
non-Hispanic whites and 51 percent of blacks. 
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wJi J oi _^ong Hispanic subgroups indicated that approx- 

ilrlf^^dt ff""^ °f Mexicans were enrolled in academic programs com- 
pared with ^35 percent of Puerto Ricans and 34 percent of other 

programs ""^"^^^^ " P"""^ °f Cubans were enrolled in academic 

P J^^^^^^^'^ " percent of Meii^ins were enrolled in vocational programs 
as were, 52 percent of Puerto Ricans, and 53 percent of other Hispanics' 
Approximately 29 percent of Cubans were enrolled in vocational programs * 
Thus over half of all Hispanic subgroups except Cubans were enrolled in 
vocational programs , ^^^^ 



Academic Credits j^^^h^Tfe ^^asic^ . Further indication that Hispanics 
were less likely than non-Hispanic ^ites to participate in academic 
l^^i^l ^^^^-^"^^ of credits Tamed In the new bJs ids? 

The_new basics were part of the minimum requirements for high school 
graduation recomaended by the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education (3 983) and include English, mathematics, science. sJcial studies 
and computer sciences. ^^xaj. stuaies, 

Sfin^HiSnS ^^Jf^ ^^^^Sf the new basics by their senior year than 

did non-Hispanic whites. Hispanics had approximately 8 . 1 credits in the 
So '''' equivalent of four full years of academic work It about 

W 9 ttJh^^'' non-Hispanic whites had an estimated 

10.2 credits or approximately an extra year of course work at the rate 
of^ two credits per year. Black students earned an estimated 8.8 credits in 
the new basics over their four years of high school. creaics in 

ojJStf? "i^Panic subgroups revealed that Mexican students had completed 8 3 
credits in academic areas compared with 8.7 credits for Cubans. 7 0 credits 
for Puerto Ricans, and 8.5 credits for Other Hispanics. credits 

fijoESat^. Although the academic i^owth of Hispanics was comparable to that 
of non-Hxspanic Whites, more Hispanics dropped out of school Approximate - 
and tjr""? °^ Hispanics dropped out of school between chrsopfiomore 
and the senior years as compared with an estimated 16 percent of blacks 
and 12 percent of non-Hispanic whites. Diacks 

Among the Hispanic subgroups, an estimated 23 percent of Mexican studenti 

ScanI .r'"^"^"'' with 20 percent of Cubans. 28 percent of ?uI?to 

Ricans. and 13 percent of Other Hispanics. 

influ ences on Ar^demir nroT,Tt-h. AchieVeiint in "the sophomore year was one 
of the major predictors of academic growth by the senior year as measured 
by the^average cf HS&B tests in vocabulary, reading, mathematics sconce 
and writing. This finding was consistent across tests. An esti^iated Sstg 
r""^^ variance in senior year achievement was explained by 
the student performance in the sophomore year independent of the other 
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variables included in the analysis: the student's sbcib-ecbhbmic background 
<SES), sex, educational aspirations^ hbme language background, race/ 
ethnicity, and academic credits, (Carnegie units). A tbtal bf 1.7 percent 
of the tbtal_ variance is explained by these predictbrs. An additional 
48.8 percent of _ the variance in senibr year achiev4..meht is explained by the 
joint and overlapping influences deriving frbm these variables. Although 
the exact percentages differed fbr each achievement test, the findings were 
similar. 

The number bf credits eanied in academic cburses from ninth through twelfth 
grade had a_ small but_ statistically significant relationship tb improve- 
ments in achievement between the sbphbmbre and the senibr years. The 
relationship between the number, bf academic credits earned and growth in 
mathematics was greater thanjthe relatibhship between academic credits and 
achievement in bther areas. While the relatibhship bf academic credits tb 
growth was generally modesty the number bf academic credits earned between 
the tenth and twelfth grade may nevertheless be important because of its 
impact oh eligibility for college. 

At the sbphbmbre level, Hispahics scbired significahtly lower on achievetn^^ 
tests than nbn- Hispanic whites. By the end of high school, Hispanic 
students had gained abbut as much in achievement as non-Hispanic whites in 
all test areas, but nbt enough to overcome their initial disadvantage^ 
Thus, Hispanics remained behind tion-Hispanic whites in achievement by about 
the same amount at the senior level as they were at the sophomore level. 

Sbphomore year achievement is the principle independent P^^dictor of senior 
year performance, bther potential predictors, such as socioeconomic back- 
ground, sex, educational aspirations, home language back- ground, _ race/- 
ethnicity, and course taking in academJc areas were found to have only a 
slight effect on academic growth. Academic credits e^^ned in high school 
also have little average effect on academic growth from the sophomore to 
the senior year. The search for meaningful educational influences on the 
senior year hi^^h school performance of Hispanic students should be broaden- 
ed and begin prior t.j the sophomore year of high school. 

Credits earned and program enrollments in high school ni^y be important 

despite their apparent small influence on academic growth during the period 
between tenth and twelfth grade ^ Public policy tovjardHispanics should be 
directed toward enhancing student achievement in the elementary and 
interr.?:2iate years, reducing the high school dropout rate, and increasing 
the participation of Hispanics in high school academic programs. 



Data Source 

Data usfsd to examine the academic growth of students in U.S. high schools 

were obtained from the Sophomore cohort members of the High School and 
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^®y°"f .<"S&B) surveys HS&B included a longitudinal study 8f the 1980 high 
school sophomore class in both public and private schools "in the United 
States. The 1980 Sophomore base-year data include a broad range of inform- 
ation on student background and educational experience obtained from ques- 
™"f^"f, administrators, teachers, and parents 

Additionally, students were administered achievement tests in vocabulary 
^t^'^vJ'h °^<^5|'»^tics. science, and writing. With financial support from 
/«f r-Jir , V ' ^"^'^e °f Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
(QBEMIA) , HS&B oversampled public schools which enrolled a high percentaee 
of Hispanics. or- & 

The first follow-up suS^ey conducted Spring 1982 pr6vided additional 

data. A subsample of the students was re-administered the earlier achieve- 
ment tests to measure academic growth over the two year period In addi- 
tiop^ complete transcript data for all four years of high school were 
collected on a separate subsample of students in the base year sample 
Stude^ts^who dropped out between the sophomore and the senior year were 
also included in this analysis. 



Test^eores and^easurefs of Academic Growth 



Test^scores reported in this study were raw scores that had been adjusted 
on^the basis of ^ Item Response Theory (IRT) for guessing, item difficulty, 
and item_di^ortmination^ power. Two measures of academic growth were use! 
One is the difference between the senior year IRT score and the sophomore 
IRT score expressed in sophomore standard deviation units. The other is 
the senior year IRT score adjusted for sophomore level achievement. 
This^adjustment removes from the senior level achievement any influence 
due to initial sophomore performance. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The educatibrial disadvantage of Hispanic ydiith relative to non-Hispanic 
whites has become the subject of an intense national policy debate. This 
debate cphcerns the nature and origins of the disadvantage ^ the range of 
acceptable solutibhs^ and the role of the federal gbyerninerit in addressing 
these concerns. One issue -on which there is firm agreement is the 
existence bf a disadvantage for Hispanics in English language skills, 
educatibrial achievement, number bf years bf schbbl completed, arid 
bccupatibrial status .at tairimerit iri cbtnparisbri tb the ribri-Hispariic white 
pbpulatibri ipurari, 1983; Hispariic Policy Devel Prbject (HPDP) , 1984; 

Center fbirEducatibri Statistics (CES), 1982; Natibrial CbUricil bri Employment 
policy (NCEP)*, 1982; Newmari, 1978; Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (OASD) , 1982; Rbth, 1982; Veltman, 1980). 

This report, the "Academic Growth of High School Age Hispanics in the 
United States," was designed to examine the academic growth of Hispanics of 
high school age compared to non-Hispanic whites and blacks . The study 
explored the academic growth these students experience between their 
sophomore and senior years , the courses the students^take while in school, 
and the relationship of . course taking and student characteristics with 
academic growth. The study used data from High School and Beyond (HS&B) 
for- 1980 sophomores who became seniors in the first follow-up in 1982. The 
study was conducted by InterAmerica Research Associates for the Center for 
Education Statistics in the U.S. Department of Education under Contract 
tract No. 300-84-0195. 

This report is ^ divided into five major sections or chapters. The 
introduction provides a statement of the background; for the study and a 
review of the literature. The second chapter shows the major results from 
analyses of academic growth from the sophomore to the senior year among 
Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites and blacks - .The ffi chapter reports 
on the high school programs (academics , vocational, general) in _ which 
Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites and blacks are enrolled and the academic 
creditsthese students earn. 1 The fourth chapter presents findings from 
analyses of the relationship of schooling and student characteristics with 
academic growth. The final chapter is a summary which includes interpreta- 
tions relative to policy issues and; further research. 

Rationale for the Study 

The debate over. the J status of Hispanics in education involves both policy 
and. research issues. The policy issues have been concerned with the 
contribution, to the educa»:ional success bf Hispanic children made by 
bilingual vs^ all-English. instriictional systems (Baker & deKantor, 1983), 
and the proper role of the federal government in regulating or assisting 
educational decisions made. by. state and local education agencies (Education 
Department <ED)^1981| Education Times^ 1982; USA Today . 1983). In an era 
of limited federal expenditures, restrictions oh direct involvement of the 
federal government in education, and increasing questions about the 



^fSS^^^inKf^ minSrity language children, 

reco^endations have emerged to eliminate altogether or to alter substan": 
tiaiiy the nature and scope of the federal support (Bikaies 1983- Rot- 
berg. 1982 r 20th Centui^ Fund, 1983) . ^BiKaies. 19S3, Rot- 

SjearH^^J^^ ^^""^r^^^^^?^"^^ "° less complex. 

at^If^^ . °" relative contribution to educatLnJl 

attainment and^ success of language, background relative to socioecoiomic 
status CDeAvila, 1980; Nielson . & Lerner, 1982; Rosenthal, MilSe lllmS 
Ginsburg. S Baker, 1983; So & Chan, 1984) , the importance of English rl£ 
tive to Spanish^ language usage and skills (CES, 1982; NCEP, 1982; Nielsen 
and Lerner,a982; Veltanan^ 1980), and the importance of schooling SpeK? 

oroth;fH"t'"'''r""\?°^'"'^' practices in comparison t^lS^^ 

or other background variables (Nielsen & Fernandez, lo8l) . Findings from 

gro^uSd^'jf imporSit^^ ^^^^ socioeconomic status aid langua.f ^f^k- 

illflJenSf ?H«i''""^ ""^'^ research focuses on 

inS idlntiff P**^^ research can not 

only identify school practices that affect student achievement but can 

also provide important information that may be used in redirecting school 
"hoo"" ^-^- ^ improved chance of .ucceefing 

The pres|nt study differs from prior research and policy analyses in a 
number of ^important ways. The first major distinction betwLn the XeSnt 
study and prior research and policy analyses is that pJior ItSdiis 
conducted at the high school level generariy"^ used Oross-sectional d^^I 
If Lt,^''^" address issues concerned only with one-time aJsesSiSt 

Th'"'"?^^"*' not academic growth measures on the same per.oSs oJS 
iailedtfrJl ^^1- ""''*^^"^" the high school dita 

comiariJonr be^S""^'!.*" ^^^^ achievement 

controlled for iJTMJv ?^^*" ^""P^ adequately 

controlled for initial performance. In using longitudinal data the oresenJ 
study Will be ablj to track the academic griwth fn achievement betweeSthl 
Kspanics ifJchoS of high school. Second, most ana^seJ Sf 

Hispanics in school have been concerned with dropout or achievement 
issues and did not examine, as this study does, patterns of course takiSg 
for Hispanics and non-Hispanics as related to Selected language socio- 
economic and other variables. A third major distinction between the 
tlifS research is that past studies alfnot ob! 

SS^? on the rel|tionship between course taking and achievement. These 
studies were. therefore, unable to discern whethir schooling was related 
ioS^I S5 i"<i-Pendent of the contributions \ade by Sack- 

ground and language factors. The present study investigates whether aca- 
demic credits and student background are relatJd to achievement in grade 
twelve, A final distinction which sets this investigation apart from prior 

Sisli;?. h'''^""°k' °^ ^ ^^^^ differentiJtea among 

Hispanxc subgroups by ethnicity. . in analyzing ethnicity among Hispanics 

the present study reveals important difference? for studfnts who identify 

SckgroSIs" SiS-ic 
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Hispanic subgroups differ in a htimber of important ways that ccjuld lead to 
differences in academic growth and high school participation (HPDP, 1984). 
The groups differ in length of residence in_that most Cubanis have lived in 
the United States fewer than two decades. Puerto Ricaris are more diverse 
and may be recent arrivals, U.S. bom, or move back arid forth between the 
island and the mainland. Mexicans may be either long term residents or 
recent arrivals. Other Hispanics are a diverse group that includes long 
term residents and immigrants for ecbhbmic arid political reasons. 

Hispanic groups also differ in median, age . The median age of dubans fails 
ciosest to the median age of the total population, while the median age of 
other Mispanics is considerably less. Cubans have higher median incomes 
than other Hispanics although all subgroups are below the median income of 
the total U.S. population. Mexicans are least concentrated in white collar 
jobs, while Other Hispanics are most heavily employed in white coiiar jobs. 

Far more will be understood about the composite picture of Hispanic 
secondary education from this study than was available from prior research^ 
The academic growth of Hispanics compared _to non-Hispanic whites and 
blacks i the courses taken by these students, and schooi and student 
attributes that are associated with academic growth are elements of a 
larger patterri that has been understood incompletely^ particularly among 

Hispanic subgroups. A broader understanding of the _ conditions and 

experiences of Hispanic youth in thenation's secondary schools may 
contribute to a refinement of the policy options most iikeiy to alleviate 
the educational disadvantage of these students. 

P < . ■Y»T% ^ O ^ *"* 

The major ptirpbses of this study are as follows: 

b To describe the academic growth of Hispanic 
compared with non-Hispanic whites and blacks, 

b To identify the courses Hispanics take in 
schbbl in comparison to non-Hispanic whites 
arid blacks, and 

b To determine whether academic credits and 
student background and language_ characteris - 
tics are positively related to academic growth. 

This study is also concerned with differences among Hispanic subgroups 
(Mexican, Cuban, Puerto Ricah, Other Hispanic) with regard to the abbve 
purpbses. That is, an additional purpose was to determine whether there 
were differences among Hispanic subgroupswith regard to academic grbwth 
from the sbphbmbre to the senior year, the courses taken in high schbbl by 
Hispanic subgrbups, and the relationship of academic credits and studerit 
characteristics tb academic growth. A secondary purpose of this study was 
to determine if differences in academic growth between Hispanics and 
non-Hispanic blacks and whites or among Hispanic subgroups vary by sex^ 
socibeconomic status, educational aspirations, and language background of 
students. 



Differential academic achievement for Hispanic and ribn-Hispahic whites has 
beeh_ reported in a number of_ areas. Hispanics have lower test scores 
^National, Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) , 1983; CES^ ig82a, 
OASD, 1982), are more behind in grade (CES, 1982a), and havi higher 
rates of functional illiteracy (Astin, 1982) . School achievement differen- 
tials are_ found consistently on reading, math, and vocabulary tests 
(NAEP, 1983; CES, 1982a). Major differences have been found in school 
attainment or number of years of schooling completed between Hispanics and 
non-Hispanic whites (CES, 1978; 1983 ; Steinberg, Blinde, & Chan, 1984). 

A number of influences h^e been suggested to affect the educational 
attainment, of Hispanics. Among these are the following: low proficiency in 
English (Lopez, 1982 ; Veltman, 1980), regular use of Spanish (Nielsen & 
Fernandez^, 1981; Veltman, 1981), low socidecdndmic status (Rosenthal, 
Milne, _Ellnian, Ginsburg, & Baker, 1983), low educational aspirations (CES,' 
1982b; Nielsen & Fernandez^ 1981), and longer residence in the United 
States compared to more recent inmigrants (Nielsen & Fernandez, 1981). In 
fact, completion of the student's early years of schooling prior to 
immigration is positively related to achievement (Cummins, 1981; Cummins, 
Swain, Kazuko, Handscombe,_ & Green, 1981). Educational attainment of 
Hispanics is positively related to Spanish language proficiency, 
contrdllirig for sbcideconomic status (Veltman, 1981), although this may 
be true only when English language skills are also well developed (Nielson 
& Fernandez, 1981; Nielsen & Lerner, 1982; Tienda & Neidert, 1981). 



Three crucial elements missing in these analyses are: 

o the academic growth of Hispanic students over time, 
o course taking of Hispanic youth relative to 

non-Hispahics i and 
o the course enrollment and student characteristics that 

are associated with academic growth. 

Analyses of academic growth are essential to understand the areas of 
achievement in which Hispanic students gain f^om school participation 
compared to non-Hispanic ^students. Information on course taking of 
Hispanics is important to, gain a perspective on the_edacational experiences 
of Hispanips and Hispanic subgroups. Analyses of the course enrollment 
and_ student characteristics that are associated with academic growth will 
be particularly important in order to gauge the extent to which education 
is an important cdhtributbr to student perfbmiance over time. 

The review of the literature which follows addresses three major areas of 
concern_ to this investigation. The first area is academic achievement 
and growth by Hispanics in secondary school. This review is based on 
cross -sectional analyses of tested performance in the sophomore and senior 
years^ The second area of the literature review is the courses taken by 
Hispanic high school students compared with non-Hispanic whites. Studies 
are reviewed that reveal what is currently known about course taking among 
Hispanics, particularly with respect to courses identified as part of the 



"new-basics. The third area reviewed focuses bri influences on academic 
achievement of Hispanics in high schbpi, particularly related to 
socioeconomic status and language. In each of the areas reviewed, research 
questions drawn from the literature aire identified. 

S chool Achievement —an d Acade mic — Growth , Hispanic high school students 
consistently score below the average shown for tibn-Hispanic whites on 

measures of school achievement in vocabulary, reading, and mathematics 

(Duran, 1983^ NAEP, 1982; CES, 1982; OASD, 1982a; Owingis & Fetters^ 1984) . 
Hispanic perfbrmehce in mathematics is even slightly lower relative to 
non-Hispanic whites than is their performance in vocabulary and reading at 
both the sophbmbre and senior levels . 

Analyses of Hispanic subgrbups in HS&B reveal that Cubans perform better 
than other Hispanic subgrbujps irrespective of achievement area both at the 
sophomore and the sehibr levels^ but remain below the average for non- 
Hispanic whites (CES^ 1982a) , Cubans typically score about one third 
of a standard deviation below tion-Hiispanic whites , and other Hispanics 
score bver twb thirds of a standard deviation or more below the mean score 
for non-Hispanic whites. 

Some interesting patterns emerge wheti Hispanic sophomore and senior 

achievement in vocabulary ^ reading, and mathematics is coi^^^^sted with the 

performance bf nbn-Hisjpanic whites. Although these HS&B data a^e 

cross- sec tibnalj a number of hypotheses for academic g^o^th can be drawn^ 
Generally^ nbti-Hispatiic whites show growth between the sophomore and senior 
years bf between bne third and btie half a standard deviation, depending_on 
the test. This is the equivalent of roughly 1,5 to 2^5 test items. 
Although grbwth also occurs for all Hispanic subgroups between_ the 
sbplibmbre and senibr years, the growth is generally not so substantial as 
that found for tibti-Hispanic whites. This means_ that the average 
achievement disadvantage bf Hispanicis relative to non-Hispanic _whites 
increases between the sbphbmbre and isenibr years . The nuDaber of standard 

deviatibh units that scores bf Mexican-American students fell below 

non-Hispanic whites shifts between the sophomore and the senior years from 
0.63 to 0.68 for vbcabulary, 0.60 tb 0.80 in reading, OTd 0^74 to 0.80 in 
mathematics. This average achievement decrement appears despite the fact 
that prbpbrtibnately more Hispanics than non-Hispanic whites drop out 
between the sbphbmbre and senior years (CES, 1983b). 

The present study examines a number of research questions cbncerhihg 
relative academic growth by Hispanics that can be addressed through 
analyses bf HSSB. HSSB includes a sample of students followed longitudi- 
nally from their sbphbmbre tb their senior years ._ HS^ also cbhtaihs 
academic tests bf perfbrmance in vocabulary, reading^ mathematics,, science, 

and writing. Analyses can therefore be performed to_ determine the 

academic grbwth bf students in a variety of test areas. Analyses bf 
academic growth can also be performed for Hispanics and non-Hispanics and 
among Hispanic subgroups. 



The first set df_ specif ic research questions that are addressed in this 
study are as follows: 



o What - is the Acadeni.i ^- Growth Amon^ Htspantcs and 
Nbn-Hist)ahics? What differences are ther^ ^^^^g 
Hispanic subgroups compared with non-Hispanic whites 
and blacks concerning academic growth? Are there 
differences among Hispanic subgroups? 



o -Do Differences in Acade m ic Growth Between Htspantcs and 
Ndn-Hispanics V aifv — wi.^h Achievement Area? Are there 
differences between Hispanics and non-Hispanics in 
acadismic growth among tests of vocabulary, reading, 
mathematics, science, and writing? Are there differ- 
ence, in academic: growth by achievement area among 
Hispanic subgroups? 

Course Taking — in — School, Analysis of the courses taken by Hispanic 
students is particularly important to . determine .whether or not these 
students _ had an opportunity, to . profit from educationally stimulating 
experiences . Hispanics enrolled disproportibnately in nonacademic tracks 
would have little opportunity to gain from exposure to advanced English, 
mathematics, or science courses. While many of these students could have 
initial achievement lisvels which fail to .warrant placement in iore advanced 
courses, their lack of participation in these courses should spark inquiry 
into the origins of nonacademic placements. If Hispanic ethnicity is 
strongly _related to academic program independent of initial achievement, 
other self-selection or school decision factors may be influencing Hispanic 
program enrollment. 

Available evidence oil Hispanic enrdllment in high school programs indicates 
that college -bound high school Hispanics who took the College Entrance 
Examination_Board (CEEB) were less likely than non-Hispanic whites to be 
enrolled in_ college preparatory programs (Duran, 1983). Data available 
from CEEB records in 1980-81 show that Hispanic, students who took the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) were almost 15 percent less likely than 
whites to have been enrolled in college preparatbi^ programs during high 
school. Approximately 8b percent of the non-Hispanic white test takers had 
been enrolled in a college preparatory program in comparison to about 65 
percent of theHispanic test takers. Although these differences are not 
large, they_were obtained on a select group of students who took the SAT 
and who were probably college bound. The findings are suggestive of the 
magnitude of the differences which might be found In a more representative 
sample of students. 

College-bound Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites differ pn_ number of years 
exposure to core academic areas among those taking the SAT (Duran, 1983). 
About 93 percent of non-Hispanic whites compared to 84 percent of 
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Mexican-Americans had studied English for four or more years; Almost 90 
percent of Puerto RIcot youth taking the SA^ more years of 

English; 5?^™ ^^SS®^?^ that the high percentage of Puerto Ricans taking 
four or _ more years of English may reflect differences in_ th«^ type of 
English courses taken; Puerto Ricans may be_reporting exposure to English 
as a second language (ESI.) courses. The content of these ESL courses may 
be substantially less demanding than English courses for native English 
speakers: Analyses of prior exposure to mathematics instruction indicated 
that about 60 percent of \rtiites studied math for four or more years 
compared to roughly 45 percent of Hispanics . in analyses of other areas of 
study --such as foreign languages , biological sciences, physical sciences, 
and social sciences differences between Hispanics and non-Hispanic 

whites were not so clear . Duran (1983, p, 8) cautioned against over inter- 
preting comparisons of exposure_to academic courses between Hispanics and 
non-Hispanics since the level of the courses and quality of instruction 
cannot be determined from the results. Thr> data nevertheless indicate that 
college scissions staff reviewing applicati^^ college-bound Hispanic 
students would find "lower academic qualifications than among non-minority 
college candidates". 

Other analyses of ^ high school course taking ba^ad on national samples of 
all students are consistent with these analyses of college-bound SAT 
takers. df particular interest in this regard are analyses of courses 
taken toward a normative standard of course taking established for all 
students by the National Commission on Excellence in Education (N6EE) in 
its report A Nation at Risk (1983). NGEE recommended that high school 
graduation requirements include the following numbers of years of 
instruction in what they referred to as the "new basics:" 



6 four years of .English, 

b three years of mathematics, 

b three years bf science, 

b three years of sbcial studies, and 

b .5 years bf cbmputer sciences. 



Additionally ^ _ fbr college-bound students, two years of a foreign language^^ 
in high school were recbmmended. 



Recent analyses bf a sample bf 12,000 trahscripts_ of 1982 high school 
graduates by the Center for Education Statistics (CES) as part of _ HS&B in- 
dicate that bnly in English and sbcial studies did more than 50 percent 

of 1982 graduates meet the NCEE- recbmmended standards for graduation 
(CES^ 1984). In bther fields i less than 50_ percent bf the 1982_senibrs met 
each bf the individual standards. Fewer thah__3 percent bverall met the 

requirements for students whb were not cbllege bound. These students 

had nb fbreign language requirement. CES concluded that "the_ potential to 
earn mb re credits in the hew basics exists in every grade bf hijgh schbol, 
particularly in the later years" (p. 1). 

Moire pertinent tb the analyses perf brmed here , CES also investigated 
differences in course completion for subgroups identified by race/ 



matics and science courses such aa a^^^^^ «. j '^'^■^"6 opeciric mathe- 
chemistry. courses such as algebra, trigonometry. physics, and 
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S;r;iars'o?lgh1So:i1or'l98rrF' °yn:^^" course grades over the 
course"^ areas coveref t^rfivf has?. t ^^^^> " ^« 

and non-Hispanic Sites raS^d fro^ ?9 ' ""^T''^' Hispanics 
physical sciences S 72 frfoJ^ f ""^^^ ^"'^'^^ points in math and 

peLent^ges) 5Se only a^L i^^hich m"' F'^'^^k' ^"'""^ from tabled 

grade point average was in foreign K ^^^"^^^ "^^'^^"^^^ ^^S^" 
fflxrn^iy^^ u- ^^fSe was in foreign languages. Where the differenbe was 

BES licluaw ry??^ ?!^ 5 - ':hese_ -or. recent analyses by 

between tS^epSLK °seiL?"yltrs" ' Se"l!I '^'^'^ 
non-Hlspanlc whites could be even g?Xt"r thtn wfPrepL^r 

The high dropout rate for Hispanics alluded to earlier frv^ ^Q7B^ 

H|spa„lL r..i .t.a5??^,11o e^?L"r ^'IS^m '^'l^^ ^ 
while dropout rates among whites overall (tnclbdln^ S(.«Jm ? C ' 

itsi"nt"d 'rrv°os"'LscSSoS t .s:o'rT°*'°-"°~=' 

times higher tLlH % national sample was reported to be two to three 
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minorities drop out at a substantially higher rate than non-Hispanic 

language minorities. Language minority status per se, therefore, is not a 
mlijdr contributing variable to dropping out; 

One analyst (Veltman, 1983) suggested that _it_^ was^ speaking Spanish in 
particular that contributed to high dropout rates ; Veltman posit.s the 
existence of a "linguistic ethnocentricism'^_among English language majority 
persons in the United.. States that is triggered by the combination of 
significant numbers of minority iatiguage persons and a perceived threat to 
the integrity of the_ English language^ The result is linguistic 
stritif ication in both education and the work place. A complementary 
hjrpothesis of particular interest, although formulated originally to 
explain- the poor achieveEsnt or Mexican-Americans in middle schools 
(Hernandez, 1973). suggests that one of the principal factors that should 
be investigated is the school system's lack of responsiveness to minority 
students in general. This suggests that students with a high probability 
of dropping out, primarily. Hispanics, receive little special attention 
either in their courses or in otbef aspects of their school experience to 
encourage retention. Although but a modest beginning in the investigation 
of such potential school experiences, data should be analyzed at a minimum 
on the course taking of Hispanic relative to other racial/ethnic groups 
prior to dropping out; 

Analyses of Hispanic dropouts using data originating in grade 10 as in_HS&B 
are problemmatic for a variety of reasons (Fernandez & Nielsen, 1983; 
Hirano-Nakanishi, 1983 ;. Nielsen & Lerner, 1983). The scope of the_ 'problem 
is indicated by recent findings that as many as 40 percent of Hispanic 
dropouts may leave school before the 10th grade, while, many of those who 
remain in school are delayed in grade (Hirano-Nakanishi, 1983). The 
Hispanics remaLining in school, although educationally disadvantaged, are 
likely to be more. capable academically than Hispanic students who dropped 
out and may .fail to represent the broader Hispanic age group.. These 
Hispanic survivors may be quite different from enrolled hdh-Hispahic 
whites, whereas the Hispanic dropouts themselves may hot be comparable to 
non-Hispanic white dropouts. Analyses attempting. to_ treat, dropouts and 
non- dropouts as possessing parallel features could be misleading.. At a 
minimum, tlxe differential dropout rates of Hispanics urge additional 
analyses to Identify associated factors , and at the same time suggest that 
caution in interpreting the resulrs of studies beginning in the high school 
years is warranted. 

This study compares course taking among 198.2 graduating and dropout His- 
panics and non-Hispanic whites and among subgroups of Hispanics. .Most of 
the prior analyses of course taking have hot identified results for Hispanic 
subgroups. More, information is ne.eded on the type of program in which the 
student was enrolled during high school (general, academic, or vocational) 
and the number of academic credits accumulated in course areas considered 
part of the new basics. 
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The second set of research queistions iri this stiidy are as foliows: 

o Hhat are the variations in Hiph^ehoej^ Program by 
gaciai/Ethhtc Subgroup? Are there differences in 
high school program between Hispahics and other 
racial/ethnic groups? Are there differences by 
Hispanic subgroup? 

o What are the v ariations in Ac^demie — Bredits In 
the New Bas tcs V Are there differences in the 
ntunber of academic credits acctimulated toward the 
new basics between HiispaniCs and other racial/ 
ethni- groups? Are there differences by Hispanic 
subgroup? 

^^^^^^ 1^0 ^°^'^^°'^° ^^°''^^ . The impact of schoolings on the academic 
growth^ of Hispanxc students at the secondary, level has been overshadowed 
by analyses of socioeconomic status (SES) and language background (eg 
Baker &deKanter, 1983; GES, 1982b; Rosetithai etal.,1983^. Attemptsto 
untangle the relative contribution of SES and language background are 
important for federal education policy. Current federal legislation 
supplying language -based instructional programs would be supported if the 
dominant influences. on Hispanic achievement are language related 
Conversely, if the major influences on Hispanic achievement are related to 
SES, a compensatory education type of approach could be justified The 
current language- related programs could be redirected, and arguments for 
subsuming the federal bilingual program under Chapter I (the compensatory 
education program) would gain strength. The debate is not about the need 
to provide services to students who are limited iri English proficiency 
but over the determinants of the need and the implications the deter- 
minants have for specific instructional services (Rosenthal et al., 1983). 

At le/ist four major flaws can be found in most prior studies attempting to 
resolve this debate. The first is that studies performed at the secondary 
level have all been cross -sectional and were unable to assess change in 
scores over time for a single Jroup. A second major flaw iri these 
studies IS that theyj did not have information available on schbolirig expe- 
riences. While analyzing the impact of SES and language background is 
important, the studies were never able to determine the impact of course 
taking. A third issue is that achievement has usually been measured in 
verbal areas such as vocabulary and reading without informatibri on mathe- 
matics and scierices. There may bp. differences among achievement areas in 
the relationship of test scores with course taking, SES, or lariguage back- 
grourid. A fourth concern with these studies is that the conceptualization 
of language variables is limited to home language. While home lang- 
guage is an important defining feature for language miribrity identifica- 
tion, home language background would not be expected tb have a strong 
relatibnship with academic achievement. Students frbm ariy type of 
home language background can be limited in English proficiericy and con- 
sequeritly riot perform well in school^ The importance bf Eriglish profi- 
ciency in school performance suggests that a measure of Eriglish use or 
Eriglish prbficiency should be included along with other language influences 
in analyzing school achievements. 
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In order tb_ address some of these concerns, So and Chan (1984) analyzed 
data from HSSB while examining the relationships among language backgroundi 
SESi and ethnicity.. Students were classified into one of three categories^ 
English monolingual, English dominant bilingual (uses a non^English 
language at home but hot elsewhere)^ or Other Language Dominant Bilingual 
(uses a noh- Engl ish_ language both at home and elsewhere). Findings 
indicated that about fO percent of the reading test gap between English 
robhd lingual students and Other Language Dominant Bilii ^als (Hispanics and 
ribn-Hispanics cbmbihed) can be reduced by removing the effects of SES 
(abbut 26 percent) and_ ethnicity (another 24 percent) , leaving about 50 
percent of the original gap attributable to language factors. So and Chan 
went bh to conclude that "both language background and SES have a 
substantial impact ori reading achievement score" (p. 38) ._ However, SES had 
more of ah ef f ect_ for whites than Hispanics , indicating that while much of 
the reading obstacle to white students is related to SES^ the reading 
bbstacle for Hispanic students may be addressed most effectively throu^ 
approaches that consider both language and SES. 

In a direct response to the So and Chan investigation^ Rosenthal, Baker, 
and Uinsburg (1983) re-analyzed data from the Sustaining Effects Study of 
ESEA Title I. This analysis modified the Rosenthal^_Miine, E^ 
Gitisburg, and Baker (1983) study, which had been performed earlier^ The 
specific modifications Rosenthal and his coworkers made were to analyze 
data longitudinally, dif ferentiate_ race from socioeconomic_stat:us , and 
analyze a variety of interact:ions_ not considered in their original study. 
The Sustaining Effects Study (Hoepfner^ Wellisch^ & Zagorski^ 1977) was a 
nationally stratified sample of students in grades one through six selected 

from schools in 1976-77. Achievement level was defined as Fall Semester 

reading and math_ scores on the Comprehensive Tes t of fias ic Skills (CTBS) in 
the first year of the study. A measure of learning was derived from the 
comparison with Spring Semester scores in the same academic year. Students 
were classified into one of three groups based on the language parents used 
in helping the child with homework: English only, English and another 
language, and other language only. Findings from the Rbsehthal et al. 
study indicated that slipitly over half the difference between Spanish and 
English language students was due to socioeconomic status and race/ 
ethnicity^ while the remaining half was due to language differences. These 
results essentially confirm the findings from the Sb and Chan irepbrt. 

Recent studies such as the So and Chan report suggest, that the 
conceptualization of language variables shbuld be extended beyphd home 
language backgrbtmd to include Individual language use and language 
proficiency. For example, individual language use was cbded ih HS&B by 
Neilsen and Fernandez (1981) as the average frequency oflisteriirig and 
speaking Spanish with mother and father. Students iti HS&B who used 
Spanish at home tended to perform more pbbrly bn measures of mathematics 
and reading achievement. Analyses also indicate that Spanish proficiency 
is positively associated with mathematics and reading achievement j leading 
some investigators to speculate on the absence of a cost to bilirigualism 
(Nielsen & Fernandez, 1981). That is, there may be no achievement 
disadvantages resulting from the cognitive overload of dealing with two 
languages simultaneously. 
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other potential influences on school achievement aihbhg Hispanic yStith in 
high school can he cited; Two important factors aire educational 
aspirations JCES. 1982; Niaisen & Fernandez, 19811 and sex (CES, l982s) 
although the influence of sex presumably diisappears for students when con- 
trollings for aspirations (Jackson. 1973). No differences in aspirations 
between Hispanic males and females have been repotted in HSSB (Neilien and 
Fernandez, 1981). Nielsen and Fernandez (1981) report that differences in 
achiavement among Hispanic subgroups generally disappear when individual 
factors such as sex. SES . language variables , and length of residence in 
^he United States are controlled. One exception was the difference between 
Cubans and other HJ-?panic8. Length of residence among Hispanics ha-^ ^ 
has^a significant negative correlation with mathematics achievement fo- 
sophomores and with reading achievement for seniors (CES, 1982a) That is" 
Hispanics with shorter length of residence have higher scores in reading. ' 

The importance of school variables in Hispanic high school achievement has 
thus far been neglected in research except for one analysis in HS&B of 
earlier schooling related to language of instruction (Chan & So, 1982). 
Findings in this study indicated that students reporting exposure in 
^f"^^^,.^^^"*'^ ^° '^'^^ language classrooms performed better on measures 
of high school achievement in reading and mathematics than their Hispanic 
peers who experienced instruction predominantly in English or Spanish. 

This study will determine whether or hot course taking is associated with 
academic growth for Hispanic students and Hispanic subgroups independent of 
the influence of prior achievement, background variables, and lahKuaee 
characteristics. The focus in this study is on the differential impact of 
course^taking on Hispanics vs. non-Hispanics and on Hispanic subgroups 
controlling for other variables. The definition of language factors is 
particularly important and should consider ihe three major language 
variables used in prior analyses -- home language , individual language use 
and language proficiency. The third set of specific research questions of 
concern in this study are as follows: 

o What Influenees aye Associ ated with Academic Growth? 
What is the relationship of course taking to academic 
growth for Hispanic students and Hispanic subgroups as 
contrasted with non-Hispanic whites and blacks? Is 
course taking related to academic growth independent 
of the relationship of SES and language background or 
other student characteristic? 

o What are the^^peeifie^fluene es of fcanguage Variables 
. a^d. SES on Academie^erowthf Are language background 
and language proficiency more important than SES in 
explaining differences in academic growth between 
Hispanics and hon-Hispanics and differences among 
Hispanic subgroups? 
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Overview of Approach 



The foregoing research questions conceding academic growth, course taking^ 
and Influences that are associated with acadeMc growth are addressed iti 
this study through analyses of HS&B 1980 sophomore base year and first 
follow-up data. The first set of research questions focUs on differences 
in academic growth among kispanics and nOn-Kispanics whites and blacks. 
These questions are addressed through tabular analyses showing differences 
in growth from the sophomore to the senior year. Academic growth is 
^?P9^^^^ 9^ of vocabulary, reading, mathematics, science, and 

writing^ Separate analyses of acadesnlc growth are performed among Hispanic 
sabgroxips. The second set of research questions pertain to differences in 
course taking among Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites and blacks. These 
questions are answered by investigating enrollment in high school programs 
(academic, vocational, general) and academic creditis earned in the new 
__ .^fP^?'^^? ?"?iys^?L^^fi school program enrollments and course 

taking are performed for Hispanic subgroups . The third set of research 

questions concerns influences that are associated with academic growth. 

These questions are addressed through analyses designed to determine the 
relationship _ of academic credits ^to__academic growth independent of other 
variables that influence growth from the sophomore to the senior year. The 
outcome measures of academic growth a^e senior year scores in vocabulary, 
reading, mathematics, science, and writing adjusted for sophomore level 
performance . ___The major variables that are related to academic growth are 
student backgromtd (sex^ SES^ educational aspirations), language (home 
language, language use, language prof iciency) , and academic credits 
(Carnegie units in academic course areas defined by the new basics). 
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II. ACADEMIC GROWTH FROM THE SOPHOMORE TO SMl^ YMR 

The_ prevailing impression from prior research is that Hispanic achievement 
in high school subject areas tends to be lower than that among non-Hispanic 
whites (Durah, 1983; CES, 1982). Cross-sectional data from grade 10 to 12 
also suggest that Hispanic students become increasingly disadvantaged 
relative to whites. _ The achievement areas in which these findings have 
been reported include vocabulary, readings and mathematics. These patterns 
in Hispanic test performance emerge despite the strong likelihood that 
Hispanic students remaining ih_ high. school by grade 12, although education- 
ally disadvantaged^ are_ a highly select group of academic performers rela- 
tive to the substantial number of their Hispanic peers who dropped out 
earlier. 

The present analyses were designed to add to this picture of achievement by 
identifying the pattern of academic growth among Hispanic and non-Hispanic 
whites atld blacks in selected performance areas. Measures of academic 
growth show changes in achievement from the sophomore to the_ senior year. 
Based on prior studies, Hispanic performance is predicted, to be below that 
of non-Hispanic whites in core achievement areas such as reading and 
mathematics. What needs to be determined is whether the growth rate of 
high school achievement in all academic areas is different for Hispanics 
and non-Hispanics . Information is also needed on the variation in academic 
growth among Hispanic subgroups. 

The specific research questions addressed in these analyses were as 
follows: 

o What is the Academic Growth Among Hispanics — 

Non-Hispanics? What differences are there among 
Hispanic subgroups compared with tidn-Hispanic whites 
and blacks concerning academic growth? Are there 
differences among Hispanic subgroups? 

o bo the Differences in Academic Growth Between 
Hispanics and non-Hispanics Vary with Achievisment 
Areas? What differences are there in acadismic 
growth for Hispanics: and noti-Hispanics in differisnt 
achievement areas such as vocabulary , reading, math, 
science, and writing? Are there differences among 
Hispanic subgroups? 

The areas in which academic growth was assessed in this study were voca- 
bulary, reading, mathematics, science, and writing. The scieViCe , writing, 
and parts of the mathematics test were designed to be particularly sensi- 
tive to the affects of instruction. 



The mean score reported in these analyses of academic growth is ah Item 
Response Theory (IRT) score which was computed from weighted data. The IRT 
score is a raw score adjusted for guessing, item difficulty^ and item 
discriminating power. For each area of achievement, the mean sophomore 
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and senior level test scores are shown accompanied by a measure of the aca- 
demic growth. Academic^ growth was defined here as the absolute change 
between the sophomore and senior year divided by the sophomore year stand- 
ard deviation, to form the basis of the index of academic growth. Academic 
growth is a standardized measure of change expressed in terms of IRT 
scores. 

_The_chahges on this IRT index of academic growth, used in this section, can 
be interpreted in approximately the same way as academic growth on the raw 
scbre_ distribution. The_ difference between this IRT Index of academic 
growth, and an index based on raw scores is that the IRT values have a 
slightly lower mean than the raw scores due to the adjustments for guessing 
and other factors. Another_ interpretation of academic growth derives from 
the .conversion to standard deviation units. Assuming a standard deviation 
of 5,0, as is typical of _mbst of these tests, an academic growth index 
of ,2 would be equivalent to a change of one test item (5.0 x .25. An aca- 
demic growth index of .4 would be equivalent td a change, of two test 
items. There is ho established convention for the practical significance 
of standardized measures of academic growth. For convehiehce , _the index 
of academic growth will be described as small if it is at least .2 but less 
than .4, moderate, if it is at least:^4 but less than .6, and large if it 
is .6 or more. The same principle applies to differences among racial/ 
ethnic groups in academic growth. That is, a difference of .2 but less 
than .4 in academic growth between Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites 
would be considered small. This approach is slightly more conserv^ative 
than the approach used by Rock et al. (1984) but seems justifiable since 
a "small" change is equivalent to an increase of about one test item for 
most of these findings. 



Academi c Growth Ambn^ Racial /E thnic-Groups * 

Hispanics tended to have as much academic growth from the sophomore to the 
senior year as non-Hispanic whites and blacks. Results presented in Table 
1 indicate that the average achievement growth of Hispanics across all 
tests (vocabulary, reading, mathematics, science, and ^/ri ting) did not 
differ from the average growth for non-Hispanic whites and blacks. Hispan- 
ics had greater academic growth than non-Hispanic whites on three of the 
five achievement tests. This finding is shown graphically in Figure 1. 

The level of academic achievement Hispanics was consistently below the 
average achievement of non-Hispanic whites at both the sophomore and the 
senior level. The' achievement advantage of non-Hispanic whites was evident 
on the average achievement score and on all individual tests . The achieve- 
ment differences between Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites at the senior 
level were statistically significant with p less than .01 on the score for 
average achievement (t-4.19^ df-.9782) and on the tests of Vocabulary 
(t-4^38,df-9322) , reading (t-3,50.df-.8840) , mathematics (t-S.OS, df-8484) , 
science(t-4.17,df-9098), and writing(t-3 . 03 , df-8633) . The modest advantage 



* Standard errors for t's shown in this portion of the text are given in 
table on page 22. 
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Table 1 



Academic Growth from the Sophomore 
to the Senior Year by Race/Ethnicity 
and Achievement Area: 
1980 High School Sophomores 



Racial/ IRT Scores 

Achievement Ethnic Sophomore Senior Academic 

Area Group (a) Mean SD Mean SD Growth 



Average 


Hispanic 


•7 

7 , 


, 2 


4. 


, 2 


5 


. 8 


4. 




.39 


Achievement 


Black 


6 . 


. 3 


4. 


. 0 


8 . 


. 0 


4. 


. 6 


.39 




White 


4. 


.4 


4. 


.3 


12, 


.3 


5. 


.0 


.34 


Vocabulary 


Hispanic 


6. 


.4 


4. 


.5 


8. 


.2 


5. 


.4 


.40 




Black 


5. 




4. 


.3 


7, 


.3 


4. 


.9 


.46 




White 


9. 


.9 


4. 


,8 


12, 


.1 


5. 


.0 


.46 


Reading 


Hispanic 


5. 


.4 


3. 


.7 


6 


.6 


4. 


.3 


.33 




Black 


5. 


.1 


3. 


.6 


6. 


.0 


4. 


.0 


.24 




White 


8. 


.3 


4. 


.4 


9. 


.5 


4. 


.7 


.30 


Mathematics 


Hispanic 


9. 


.8 


7. 


.5 


11, 


,8 


8. 


,7 


.27 




Black 


8. 


.3 


6. 


,9 


10. 


.3 


8. 


.1 


.28 




White 


15. 


.9 


8. 


.8 


17. 


.9 


9. 


7 


.23 


Science 


Hispanic 


6. 


8 


3. 


9 


7. 


.7 


4. 


2 


.23 




Black 


5. 


8 


3. 


6 


6. 


.4 


3, 


8 


.19 




White 


10. 


1 


4. 


0 


11. 


.0 


4. 


0 


.23 


Writing 


Hispanic 


7. 


2 


4. 


1 


9. 


1 


4. 


4 


.45 




Black 


6. 


5 


4. 


1 


8. 


1 


4. 


2 


.39 




White 


10. 


0 


4. 


3 


11. 


6 


4. 


•1 


.37 



(a) The total number of cases was as follows: Hispanics (2,362), Blacks 
(2,471), Whites (10,01^). However, the ntunber of cases with completed 
tests at both the sophomore and the senior year varied depending on 
the test (see Appendix A). 

(b) Academic youth coefficient were based on calculations such unrounded 
number asseying the following formula (Xj^ - X2)/SDj^. 



FiGtJRE 1 



AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT* -BY HIGH SCHOOL YEAR AND RACE/ETHNieiTY 
1980 HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORES 




HIGH SCHOOL YEAR 



ACHIEVEMENT WAS DEFINED AS THE AVERAGE OF IRT SCORES IN 
VOCABULARY, READING, MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND WRITING 
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in academic growth for Hispatiics on tests of reading, mathematics, and 
writing was insufficient to close the gap in senior year achievement 
between Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites that was evident at the sophomore 
level; 



Academic Growth Among Htspantc Sabgroops 

There were only modest differences among the Hispanic subgroups on average 
achievement gain and on the individual achievement test gains. These find- 
ings , given in Table 2^ shows that no single Hispanic subgroup was consis- 
tently superior across the different test areas to another subgroup with 
respect to the size of their academic growth from the sophomore to the 
senior year. Between-group differences in academic growth among the sub- 
groups of Hispanics were ail less than .20 and did not exceed one test 
item on most tests. The only exception to this pattern was in mathematics, 
where Cuban students gained more than Mexican students by about 1.9 test 
items. The larger difference on mathematics occurred because of a large 
standard deviation relative to the other tests. Results showing the aver- 
age academic growth from the sophomore to the senior level among Hispanic 
subgroups are presented in Figure 2. 

Cuban students consistently scored higher than other Hispanic subgroups 
across all achievement measures at both the sbphbmbre and the senior 
levels. Typically Cubans score highest and either Mexican of Puerto Rican 
students score lowest, across all tests. The difference in senior year 
achievement between Cuban and Mexican students was statistically signi- 
ficant at p less than .01 only for mathematics (t-3.35, df-924)*. 

jijuiiiiia.T^y oTi^ «Jj.SdJ.ssion 

Hispanics, at tenth grade have an educational disadvantage that is not over- 
come by the _ senior year despite an academic growth rate in most achieve- 
ment areas that is comparable to that of non-Hispanic whites. The average 
achievement, of Hispanics was substantially below that of hbh-Hispanic 
whites at both the sophomore and the senior level. Although all gfbups 
gained in achievement from the sophomore to the senior year, the academic 
growth made by Hispanics was insufficient to overcome their initial 
disadvantage . 

While Hispanics did hot gain enough to overcbme their initial educational 
disadvantage, at least the disadvantage did not increase. That is, the re- 
lative educational disadvantage of Hispanics to non-Hispanic whites was 
approximately the same at both the sophomore and the senior level. 



* Standard errors for t's shown in this portion of the text are given in 
table on page 22, 
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Table 2 



Academic Growth from, the Sbjphbmdre 
to the Senior Year by Hispanic Subgroup 
and Achievement Area: 
1980 High JSchool Sophomores 



IRT Scores 

Achievement Hispanic Sophomcjre Senior Academic 

Area Subgroup Mean SD Mean SD Growth 



Average 


Mexican 


6.9 


4.1 


8.4 


4.8 


.38 




Cuban 


G - A 


/• "7 


11 . 2 


5 . 3 


.47 




ruer^uo Kxcan 


O . U 


J . / 


7 . 4 


4 . 6 


. 38 




^^uner^ tixspanxc 


Q O 
O . Z 




10 . 0 


4.9 


.43 


Vocabulary 


Mexican 


6.1 


4.3 


7.6 


5.3 


.37 




Cuban 


o . O 


J .4 


10 . 3 


5 . 7 


. 31 




jTuexuo Kxcan 


A Q 
J . O 


.4 


7 . 6 


5 . 6 


.41 




uune J. rtxspanxc 


1 . 1 


4,4 


9 . 2 


5 . 1 


.46 


Reading 


Mexican 


5.1 


3.6 


6.3 


4.2 


.34 




Cuban 


7.7 


4.8 


8.8 


5.3 


.24 




Puerto Rican 


5.3 


3.9 


6.4 


4.3 


.28 




Other Hispanic 


5.6 


3.6 


6.9 


4.3 


.37 


Mathematics 


Mexican 


9.5 


7.3 


11.1 


8.1 • 


.22 




Cuban 


13.7 


8.5 


17.2 


9.5 


.40 




Puerto Rican 


8.5 


6.6 


10.5 


9.3 


.31 




Other Hispanic 


10.3 


7.7 


12.7 


8.9 


.32 


Science 


Mexican 


6.4 


3.8 


7.3 


4.1 


.23 




Cuban 


7.8 


4.9 


9.1 


5.1 


.28 




Puerto Rican 


6.4 


3.9 


7.1 


4.6 


.20 




Other Hispanic 


7.7 


3.6 


8.6 


3.7 


.26 


Writing 


Mexican 


7.3 


4.0 


9.1 


4.1 


.47 




Cuban 


9.1 


4.6 


11.3 


4.5 


.47 




Puerto Rican 


6.1 


3.8 


8.4 


4.3 


.61 




Other Hispanic 


7.1 


4.0 


9;0 


4;8 


.48 



(a) The total number of cases was as follows: Mexicans (1426), Cubans 
(252), Puerto Ricahs (336), Other Hispanics ^348) . However, the 
number of cases with completed tests at both sophomore and the senior 
year varied depending oh the test (see Appendix A). 

(b) Academic youth coefficient were based on calculations such unrounded 
number asseying the following formula (X^ - X2)/SDi. 

2Q 



FIGURE 2 

AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT* B? HIGH SCHOOL YEAR AND HISPANIC SUBGROUP 
1980 HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORES 
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Significance of Differences Between 
Hispanics and Whites on Grade 12 Achievement 

p. 16 

Achievement Racial/Ethnic 



Area 


Group 


h 


Mean 




SE 


t 


Average 


Hispanic 


1638 


12.34 


4.99 


.12 


4.19 


Achievement 
















White 


8145 


8.81 


4.95 


.06 




Vocabulary 


Hispanic 


1448 


8.2 


5.4 


.14 


4.38 




White 


7875 


12.1 


5.0 


.06 




Reading 


Hispanic 


1353 


6.6 


4 . 3 


. 12 


3. 50 




White 


7438 


9.5 


4.7 


.05 




Math 


Hispanic 


1247 


11.8 


8.7 


.25 


5.08 




White 


7238 


17.9 


9.7 


.11 




Science 


Hispanic 


1433 


7.7 


4.2 


.11 


4.17 




White 


7666 


11.0 


4.0 


.05 




Writing 


Hispanic 


1334 


9.1 


4.4 


.12 


3.0 




White 


7306 


11.6 


4.2 


.05 




p. 19 


Cubans 


and Mexicans 










Caban 


197 


17.2 


9;5 


1.89 


3.35 




Mexican 


219 


11. 1 


8.1 


1.42 
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Ill, COURSE TAKING ACTIVITIES 



Recent studies reveal strong differences between Hispanic arid ridri-Hispanic 
white students In the courses taken during high school (e.g., Durari, 1983; 
Owings _ & Fetters , 1984) . Relative to nbri-Kispanic whites , Hispanic 
students tend to be bverrepreserited in ydcatibnal high school prbgrams arid 
underrepresented in academic high school programs. They also tend to take 
fewer courses in such core subjects as English and mathematics. 

This section provides additional information about types of courses takeri 
in high school by Hispanic students. Two types of course. taking activities 
are analyzed: high school program (academic, vocational, general^, arid 
credits earned in the new basics. Differences in course t,^.king betweeri 
Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites arid blacks and among Hispanic subgroups 
are emphasized. Hispanic subgroups differentiated for the analysis are 
Mexican, Cuban, Puerto Rican, arid Other Hispanic students. Findings are 
also presented on the proportion of students who drop out between the 
sophomore and the senior year. 

Courses taken as part of the new basics are of particular iriterest in those 
analyses because the National Conrailssibn on Excellence in_ Education (NCEE) 
had defined the cburse content in these areas as esseritial for all studerits 
graduating from high school (NCEE, 1983). Cburses. included in the new 
basics are Eriglish, mathematics, physical and biblbgical sciences , social 
sciences, and cbmputer sciences arid for cbllege. bburid studerits, foreign 
lariguages. Data on foreign languages are not included inthe preserit arial- 
yses because the Interest in this study is in the general secondary school 
population. 

'Tie specific research questibris addressed iri this sectibri are as follows : 

o What ars ^"^^^ rs^^^Q^^-^^^g pq4»^^^^ Hispsriics stld 

non-fliispanics^-inr 4t^gh^e hbbl Program -Erire Hni G rit? Are 
there differences in high school program (academic ,^ 
vbcational, general) between Hispanics arid 
non-Hispanics? Are there differences in high school 
prbgram among Hispanic subgrbups? 

b What are the D^Tff^ rerices Betweeri Hispanics arid 

nbri-Hispanics in i?umber^f— Credi ts — iri the New Ba sics? 
Are there differences in the earried credits earried 
toward the new basics between Hispanics and 
ribri-Hispanics? Are there differences among Hispanic 
subgroups? 

in the following sections, analyses are presented of high school, prbgram 
enrollments arid mean Carnegie units in the new basics. High school prbgram 
is differentiated into three categories: academic,, gerieral, br vbcatibrial. 
Irifbrmatibn on high school program is based on the studerit's self- report 
during the first fbllow-up data collection. The percentage bf studerits 
enrolled in each type of program from different racial/ethnic categories 
is presented in the analyses. Mean Carnegie units in the new basics were 

r^i- 35 
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derived from the high school transcript data and are presented for each of 
the core course areas identified by NCEE, All figures presented are based 
on weighted estimates. 



High School Program* 

Enrollment in an academic hi^ school program is expected to equip students 
for e^try into college and to provide more advancied instruction in basic 
subject_areas than would be obtained in non-academic programs. Students 
from ^icademic programs who subsequently apply for college admission will 
presumably be_in a stronger position than those from general or vocational 
programs. ^™olt™6nt in a _high_ school vocational programs may result from 
a self-selection process or an imposed tracking system as part of explicit 
or implicit school policies about students who perform poorly. Assignment 
to a vocational program could result from an arbitrary school decision 
based on astudent^s race/ethntcity. The analyses which follow will focus 
on determining differences between HispaMics and non-Hispanics and among 
Hispanic subgroups in high school program. 

By their senior year, proportionately fewer Hispaiiics than hbh-Hispanic 
whites are enrolled in academic programs. These findings are presented in 
Figure 3. An_estimated 31 percent of Hispanics were enrolled in academic 
programs compared_ to 45 percent of non-Hispanic whites and 35 percent of 
blacks^ in contrast^ approximately 52 percent of Hispanics and 51 percent 
of blacks reported being enrolled in vocational programs compared tb_34 
percent of non-Hispanic vrtiites. The difference in academic program enroll- 
ments between Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites was statistically signifi- 
cant at p less than .01 (t-6.82, df-ld835) . 

These f?ndings are generally consistent with results presented in other 
studies, such_as the Hispanic Policy Development Project (HPDPj 1984). 
However, the proportional representation of Hispanics in the various high 
school programs_was different in the HPDP report. In the HPDP report, ah 
estimated 35 percent were in vocational programs, and 40 percent werein 

general programs^ The HPDP report was also based dtl HS&B data. The 

differences betweenthe HPDP study and the present findings could be due to 
the use of different subsamples in the two studies (the test file was used 
in the HPDP project, whereas a subset of the transcript file was used in 
the present study) , or to different definitions of the Hispanic sample (the 
National Opinion Research Center, which performed ^he data collection for 

HSitB, used two different_ definitions of Hispanic at different points in 

time) . Differences between the present analyseis and the HPDP findings 
could also be_due to the inclusion of dropouts in the study reported here. 
However, unpublished analyses of HPDP data (Valdivieso, 1985) indicate chat 
most of the Hispanicdropouts were enrolled in general rather than academic 
programs. Thus, this explanation should be ruled out. 

Analyses of differences in higfi school program enrollments among Hispanic 
subgroups indicated that Cuban students were enrolled in academic programs 

*Standard errors for t's shown in this portion of the text are given on page 
page 31. 
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PERCENT SENIOR YEAR ENROLLMENT 
IN ACADEMIC (A), VOCATiONAL (V). AND GENERAL (G) 
PROGRAMS BY RACE/ETHiM I CI TY 

1980 HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORES 
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far more than any other Hispanic subgrouj.. These results are presented in 
in Figure 4. Approximately 26 percent of Mexican students were enrolled in 
academiq programs compared with 53 percent of Cuban students, 35 percent 
of Puerto Ricati students, and 34 percent of Other Hispanics. In contrast, 
an estimated 53 percent of Mexican .students were enrolled in vocational 
programs compared with i9 percent of; Cubans, 52 percent_ of Puerto Ricans, 
and 53 percent of other. Hispanics. The difference in academic enrollments 
between Mexicans and Cubans was statistically at p less than 01 Tt-S 94 
df-i42e>. • V . 

Academic Cred its in the New Bas^cs^* 

Further indication that Hispanics were less likely than non-Hispanic whites 
to participate in academic progrfi^^ was obtained in ah analysis of credits 
earned in the new basics. By their senior year Hispanics had earned fewer 
credits in the new basics than did non-Hispanic whites. These findings are 
shown in Figure 5. The new basics were part of the minimum requirements 
for high school _gra^ation recommended by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education (1983) and' include English, mathematics , science, 
social studies, and computer sciences. One Carnegie unit is the equivalent 
of one full year of course enrollment. 

findings presented iS. Figure 5 indicate _that Hispanics had approximately 
8.1 Carnegie units in the new basics or the equivalent of four full years 
at about two Camegie^units per year. In contrast, hbh-Hispanic whites had 
an estimated 10.2 Carnegie units or approximately one full year of course 
enrollments more than Hispanics^ The difference between Hispanics and 
non-Hispanic_ whites was statistically significant at p less than 05- 
(t-2.40, df«12239). 

Analyses of findings of Hispanic subgroups revealed that Mexicans had 
completed 8.3 Carnegie units in academic areas compared with 8.7 units for 
Cubans^ 7.0 units for Puerto Ricans^ and 8.5 units for Other Hispanics. 
These findings are also shown in Figure 5. None of the differences among 
Hispanic subgroups was statistically significant. 

Dybpou^ . Analyses of dropout data are presented in this section to gain a 
further perspective on the limitations on Hispanic participation in aca- 
demic programs. The_precedtng sections have indicated that proportionately 
^wer Hispanics enroll in academic programs, and Hispanics earn fewer aca- 
demic credits in comparison to non-Hispanic whites. In addition, between 
the sophomore and the senior year,: Hispanics drop but bf school in pro- 
portionately greater _numbers than do non-Hispanic whites . Approximately 
21 percent of all Hispanics dropped out of school between the sophomore and 
the senior years compared with an estimated 16 percent of blacks and 12 
percent of non-Hispanic whites^ These results are presented in Figure 6. 
The figures on Hispanic dropout are consistent with the findings in other 
studies. 



^Standard errors for t*s shown in this portion of the text are given on page 
page 31. 
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FIGURE 4 



PERCENT SENIOR YEAR ENROLLHENf 
IN ACADEMIC (A), VOCATIONAL (V), AND GENERAL (G) 
PROGRAM BY HISPANIC SUBGROUP : 

1980 HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORES 
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FIGURE 5 

AVERAGE NU^i'BHR OF CREDITS EARNED IN 
THE NEW BASICS BY RAGE/ETHN I C I TY 

1980 HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORES 
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The dropout rates between the sophomore and the senior yf ar for Hispanic 
subgroups indicated that an estimated 23 percent of Mexican students 
dropped out compared: with 20 percent of Cubans, 28 percent of Puerto 
Ricaiis, and 13 percent of Other Hispanics, These findings are also 
presented in Figure 6, 



StimmAry and Dtscussion 

Hispanic self -reported enrollment _i^__^cademic high school programs was 
proportibnately less than reported by non-Hispanic whites^ ^f^is finding was 
consistent with transcript data indicating that Hispanics e^ 
academic credits in the new basics than didjion-Hispanic \^ites,_ Further- 
more, Hispanics drop out of hi^ school between the sophomore and senior 

years in proportionately greater numbers than non-Hispanic whites. 

For Hispanics to raise the average level of education^ not_only_must large 
numbers enroll in academic programs b^t they must complete program require- 
ments. Completion of high school and enrollment in academic programs are 
important credentials for eligibility to higher education. 
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significances of Differences Between 
Groups on Enrollment in Academic Programs 
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SE 


t 




24 
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2003 


.30 


.00010 


6.82 






White 


8833 


.45 


.00003 




p- 


^ o 




1199 


.25 


.00016 


3.94 






Cubans 


222 


.53 


.00112 
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SE 


t 


p- 


26 


Hispanic 


2332 


8.1 4.03 


.08 


2.41 






White 


9908 


10.2. 3.87 


.04 
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IV. INFLUENCES ON AGADEHIC GROWTH 



Studies of the influences bh_academic achievement by Hispahics have focused 
oh the independent effects of sbcibecphomic background (SES) and home lan- 
guage as a means of determining the_ impbrtahce of ci)mpehsatbry as contrast- 
ed with language -based educational, apprbaches* Virtually none of the 
studies has. focused on the effects schbblihg has bri secbridary level Hispanic 
academic achievement br growth; Only one _ study focused on the impact of 
dual language programs on Ehgiis^i language skills (Chati & So, 198-2), 

The present study gbes beyond pribr research by focusing directly on the 
relatibnship between credits earned arid academic growth of Hispanics inde- 
pendent of the influence bf background, language, arid prior achievement • 
Insb doings the study addresses questions about the relative importance of 
SES and language factors iri the context of the importance of academic course 
work. Data are arialyzed at two points iri time for the HS&B sophomore 
cbhbrt: in the base year and iri the first follow-up year when they became 
senibrs. This investigation looks at the. effects of academic credits on a 
series of outcbme measures of academic growth including vocabulary, reading, 
math, science, arid writing. 

The research questions addressed in these analyses are as foiiows: 

o What Influences are Associated with Academic Growth? 
What is the relationship of credits earned to academic 
growth for Hispanic students as_contrasted withnon- 
Hispanic whites and blacks? What is the relationship 
within Hispanic sub-groups? Is course taking associated 
with academic growth i^^^iependent of SES and language 
background or other student characteristics? 

o What are the Specific Relationships of language Vari- 
ables and SES to Academic Growth? Are language back- 
grocmd and _ language Proficiency more 'important than SES 
in explaining differences in fc^^emic growth between 
Hispanics and non -Hispanics and differences among Hispa- 
nic subgroups? 

Academic^growth is defined in this section as the senior year IRT score on 
each test (vocabulary, reading, mathematics, science, writing) adjusted for 
sophomore level achievement. The adjustment removes from the senior level 
achievement any influence due to initial sophomore performance. 

The relationship of credits eariied to academic growth is m in two 

ways in this studty. The first reveals the marginal contribution_tb the 

total variation_ in grade_12 achievement scores ™ade by academic credits, 

independent of : the_inf luence ofgrade 10 achievement or other predictors . 

The second indicates the strength of the . relationship between academic 

growth and academic 9??*iits indeperiderit of grade 16 achlevem^ student 
background, language characteristics, and race/ethnicity, in this analysis, 
grade 12 achievement is adjusted for initial differences among students at 
grade 10, thereby removing from grade 12 achievement any variation associa- 
ted with sophomore level performance. 
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thi ;"f^y?*-^--?J-^'^°^^«d-in sectibh are multiple regression analysii 5f 

K ; ^ ?^"^le dependent variable fnd a set ofpSailf 

^-^^J^^^^^^^^^^ is academic growth from grade 10 to graS ll 
S^at^Jr«dl ?r ^^"^^ c5n5eptual model Which ^sSglests 

S sSdS^ H^S^^^^r"?^' associated with initial achievemeht in^Sl2 
t?;*,^? ; ^(socioeconomic status, sex. educational IsUit 

^i'^ background (the language spoken at home)? thfstu- 

fcSdeMrcrid^J subgroup membership, and thi niSbefof 

e^^f hS. f!? •"^"^ '^^^^ curriculum areas. A more lie- 

cise definition of the predictors is as follows: ^ 

o f;^^Q iq |ig^i3gBS. -a student's average IRT achievement 

sImo. '^^^^ °" vocabulary, reading, mathe- 

matics. science, and writing. 

° f^^^"'"tc gtatns (SFS) -a constructed variable based on 
father spccupation. father's education, mother's educa- 

^^SS4n^f^ I ^r""^' ^"^^ ^^^^^S whether the 

studetit's family .receives a daily newspaper, owns an 

^^It^" ^ f^'^'l. reference books, or ^a^ ac^^ss S 

con^nuoSSl)""'^^. °^ '^'^ <-<^ed 

o S£5-.gode^ 1 foS Sales and 2 for females, so that a positive 

relationship with , grade 12 achievement would indicate that 
females scored higher. i^«i-e cnac 

o I^£fi£i^il.^EiEa£ioas-.the highest grade level the student 
college, college, college and beyond). 

o g°"f^y;^«?f ; ^yl;^ r roimd English 
Dominant Bilingual, and Non-English Dominant Bilingual based 
in thrSS? ''""""''"^ the usual and other languages used 

o ISgUsh^ESfiMeasx- -self. reported proficiency for reading 
and writing Ih English. ^ *«««^ns 

o g;^^^^"^^y"W-f^T.^r . non-Hispanic black, and Txon-Hispa- 

o |±|Bgi|_§ubgr0UE. -Mexican. Cuban. Puerto Rlcan. and Other 

o ^aj^mic Credi4^ ,-the number of academic credits earned by 
crIrtfS ^English, mathematics, and sciences (academic 

lot includ.d'°H ^ ^'''^"u" computer sciences were 

rll^t^^lti f ^^'^^"^f ^t^^y did not differentiate between 
racial/ethnic groups). 
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relevance to the purposes of the study; (b) strength of relationship with 
the dependent variable; (c) lack of relationship with other predictors^ and 
(d) response rate. In some cases, one criterion was compromised to satisfy 
another criterion. Home language had a modest relationship with the 
dependent variable but was important to address the purposes of the study; 
In other cases, the criteria were used to select among competing variables; 
Home language background was selected in the analysis in preference to 
language used by the student in speaking to parents and friends because the 
item response rate was lower for the individual's personal language use. 
Self- rated proficiency in English was not used in the analyses because it 
was positively associated with Grade 10 Achievement and haid a low item 
response rate. 

these findings are subject to the limitation that academic growth was only 
measured from the sophomore to the senior year. As was pointed out 
previously^ the sophomore level score assessed-the accumulated knowledge 
of ten years of prior expost^e to school, whereas the senior level score 
assessed only two additional years exposure to school. The relationship 
between academic credits and- growth therefore would be expected to be 
modest unless an tinusually strong educational interyention were used in 
high school.. The influence of strong ihtervehtibhs in isolated high school 
programs would be mitigated by averaging scores across all schools. 

The fihdihgis- are also subject i:o the limitation that the standardized 
regression coefficients^ although statistically significant , may hot have a 
great_deal of practical significance. A standardized regression coefficient 
of 0.20, as in math, indicates that an increase of one standard deviation 
unit in academic, _ credits (about 4.0 Carnegie units fbi* all students) is 
associated with 0.20 standard devlatloh units in achievement |abput one and 
a half test items, since the standard deyiatlbh of most population groups 
was about 8.0 oh mathematics). That is^ for every two years of academic 
credits ih math (at 2 _ Carnegie units per year)^ the average studeht will 
increase about bhe ahd a half test items bh the mathematics test. The 
typical gain ih achlevemeht associated with bther test areas would be less 
because the standardized regress ibh cbefflclents are smaller. 

One further qiiestlbh abbut the findings cbhcerhs the capably bf the 
measuring instruments to reflect change. The small academic grbwth 
associated with increased academic credits cbuld be due tb characteristics 
of the measuring instrvnieiltd rather than characteristics bf students or of 
academic courses. If the item content did liot measure the content bf high 
school curricula in each test area, the tests fail to have cbnteiit 
validity. Although the science, writing and portions of the , mathematics 
tests were purportedly designed to reflect high school curricula/ the 
success with which the instruments accomplished this goal may have been 
less than desirable. 

Predictors of Grade 12 Achievement 

Achievement in the sophomore year explained more variation in grade 12 
achievement than any other single predictor. These findings are 
illustrated in Figure 7. An estimated 33.6 percent of the total variance 



FIGURE 7 
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in senior year achievement is associated with student performance in the 
sophomore year. This means that 33,5 percent of the variance iii senior 
year achievement is explained by achievement in the sophomore year alone 
apart from that which may be explained by achievement in the sophomore year 
in its relationship with all bther_ variables in the eqxiatlbn. A tbtAl of 
1.7 percent of the total variance. beyond the variance explaihed_by sopho- 
more achievement is explained by all other predictors of grade 12 achieve- 
ment used in the analysis . These other predictors included SES^ sex^ educa- 
tional aspirations, home langiiage backgroundv_ race/ethnici^i and academic 
credits (Carnegie units) was explained by simUltanebiis_ "ihtera^^ 
all the variables in the equation. This consists of elements cbssfflbn Zo all 
and may be termed "commbh variance" . Ah additional 48.8 percent of the 
variance in senior year achievement was common to these variables together. 
The predominant influence of grade 10 achievement on achievement in grade 
12 was found consiistently for individual tests 6f_ vocabulary^ readings 
mathematics, science^ and writing. The findings for ayerage. achievement 
and for the individual test scores on the total group of HispanicQ and nori- 
Hispanics are shown in Table 3. > s/ 

AGohg^ Hispanic subgroups, the variable most strphgly associated with grade 
12 achievement was achievement, in grade 10. ThuSj the fihdiiigs rot His- 
pahics subgroups were essentially the same as_ fbrthe total grbup although 
the exact percehtage_bf variance explained individual predictors was 
slightly different. These findings are shown in Table 4. 

The large proportion of yariatiph in grade 12 achievement that is explained 
by achievement, in grade 10 can be_ related to two factors. First, the grade 
10 score roflects teh yeairs of learning that has occurred^ up through the 
sbphbmore year of school. Ah additional two years of school exposure would 
hot be expected to produce substahtial new variation, in achievement scores.. 
Second, the cdrrelatibn between grade 10 and grade 12 scores was high arid 
positive (about .70 to .80^ depending oh the test) ihdicatitig that the 
tests have strbhg stability bveir two years* time. Tliis means that the rank 
brder position_of students does hot chahge appreciably on achievement be- 
tween grades 10 and 12. The rank brder of Hispahics wbuld need to change 
considerably if Hispahics_ were tb have more academib growth than non- 
Hispanic whites. There is little ihdicatioh that instructional influences, 
at least as measured by academic credits, have the kind of leverage that 
would be required tb effect this change within this two year period. 



Relatibhship bf B redietbrs ^b Grade 12 Achievement 

Although the predbmihant predictor of grade 12 achievement was achievement 
level ih grade 10, some of the other predictors nevertheless had statist 
tically significant relatibhships with grade 12 achievement. These results 
are shown in Table 5 for the total group of students^ Table 5 contains 
standardized" coefficients from the regression equation with grade 12 
achievement as a dependent variable and the following set of predictors: 
grade 10 achievement, SES, sex, educational aspirations, homo language 
background (English dominant, non-English dominant)^ race/ethr^^ 
panic, black), and academic credits in the new basics (English^ niathemaf 
tics, and sciences). Standardized regression coefficients are the same as 
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Table 3 



Percent of Variance in Grade 12 Achievement 
Attributable to Selected influences 

By Achievement Area: 

1980 High School Sophomores 



Influence on 

Grade 12 Achievement 


Achievement 


Vocab 




lie* Ui,l 


ocxence 


writing 


Grade 10 Achievement 


33.56%* 


28.62%* 


33.eo%* 


24.53%* 


23.93%* 


25.08%* 


Socioeconomic Stattis 


. 0* %* 


.22%* 


.61% 


. 02%* 


.00% 


.00% 


Home Language 


.00% 


.05%* 


.00% 


.81% 


.04%* 


.02% 


Aspirations 


. S8%* 


.44%* 


.31%* 


. 5b%* 


.12% 


.82%* 


Race/Ethnicity 


.60%* 


.25%* 


.04% 


. 14%* 


.95%* 


.20%* 


(a) 














Academic Credits 


.38%* 


.14%* 


.07%* 


2.59%* 


.19%* 


.48%* 



n s 14847 



* Significant at p less than .01 

(a) Academic credits (CarSegte units) were selected from the followini 
ar^as for each achievement measure: English (vocabulary, reading, 
writingJi mathematics (mathematics) , physical and biological sciences 
\scxexicey . 

(b) The actual number of cases varied due to test nonresponse. 
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Table 4 

Percent of Variance in Grade 12 Achievement 

Attributable to Selected Influences 
by Achievement Area for Hispanic Subgroups: 
1980 High School Sophomores 



Grade 12 IRT Scores 



Influence on. 



Grade 12 
Achievement 


Achievement 


Vdcab 


Rdng 


Math 


Science 


Writing 


Grade 10 
Achievement 


36.05%* 


31.16%* 


29.17%* 


26.61%* 


26.90%* 


25.26%* 


Socioeconomic 
IStatus 


.09% 


.16%* 


.03% 


0.6% 


.02% 


.07% 


Home Language 


.01% 


.20% 


.06% 


.03% 


.07% 


.34%* 


Educ. Aspiration 


1.33%* 


1.08%* 


1.15%* 


1.00%* 


.60%* 


1.14%* 


Hispanic Subgroup 


.04% 


.13% 


.05% 


.24%* 


.10% 


.45%* 


Academic Credits 


(a) .36%* 


.13% 


.18%* 


1.89%* 


.10% 


.67%* 



n - 2362 (b) 



* Slgntf leant at p less than .01 

(a) Academic credits (Garnegie Units) were selected from the following areas for 
each achievement area: English (vocabulary, reading, writin^.^ mathematics 
(mathematics), physical and biological sciences (science). 

(b) The actual number of cases varf-sd due to test nonresponse . 
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semi.partial correlations.. In such cbe££i5ients . the independent influence 
of each of the Variables is g.iven without the duplicating influence of the 
other independent variables... These coeffiSiiSts are calculated oh the basis 
of their order in the variables list. The iSfluence of all preceding vari- 
ables is aaj us ted. The sequence of the predictors in Table 5 was prlspeci- 
fiedto^ensure that the relationship between academic credits and grade 12 
achievement would be independent of other predictors. 

In Table 5. academic credits have a positive and significant relationship 
to academic growth in all achievement areas independent of ..the influence of 
other variables. The strength of the relationship varies depending on the 
achievement area but is ^trongest by far in math and next strongest in 
writing and then science. These were the achievement tests that had been 
developed to reflect curricular content in hi^h school. 

""^^ regression coefficients in Table 5 indicates that 
the relationship of race/ethnicity to academic growth varies depending on 
hl'Int^'^^''°^ measure. For vocabulary, being Hispanic or 

black is negatively associated with academic growth relative to the 
coSo??L whites, once all other variables are 

controlled. In reading, being black has a significant positive effect on 
academic growth controlling for all other varfabies in the model Thus 

Sin ^orf'/ '"'"^^ ^^'^"y background, black students 

gain more from the sophomore to the senior year than non-Hispanic white 
students. Aiwlyses of academic growth in math indicate that both Hispanic 
students and blacks were at a significant disadvantage relative to Si 
g^rirscflnc^: students. Compafabie results %Trl 

^rlefdSinHt^^^ of home language background with grade 12 achievement 
varies depending on the outcome measure. Whereas being from an English 
d^inant household is associated, with higher grade 12 voclluiary achfeJe^ 
Z l .'^u^^^i^^'' to English monolingual students, being from a^onEnglKh 
^t^^L^ ftJ'r relationship with science achi^elent 

f ^ positive on vocabulary and math 

positive Ld'^°? ?J.''"''' skill areas. Educational aspirations have k 
ITeil L Jilt l^f ^fi'^^f .^Jf^^t academic growth for all achievement 

iU^f- «r H ? ^^'^ °£ student indicate that being female has a negative 
effect on academic^ growth: in mathematics and science and a positive fffect 
frJadf^P Tf'""^' fi"-lly.^h- >^°"tribution of grade^G achievefeSt 
to grade 12 achievement is strong and significant in all test a^eas . 

wtir fiS^T ^"^^^ that academic credits are positively associated 
with academic growth independent of the influence of background, home 
language, and race/ethnicity. This relationship was particularly strongiS 
^T^- ^^^"""^^^ standardised regression coefficient wifhin 
lrlSt->, indicates that the relationship of academic credits to 

growth was generally stronger than any other influence except initial 
achievement level at grade 10 and educational aspirations 




Influence of SES and Language Baekground 



The relationship of SES to academic growth and the corresponding relation- 
ship for language background controlling for other variables can_ be seen 
from inspection of Table 5. As was noted above » the relationship of SES 
and languagei background with academic growth depends on tiie test area and 
also on the type of home language used. . SES: had a strong and positive re- 
lationship to academic growth in vocabulary md math, ^but not in reading, 
science, or writing. Being from an English dominant^ biltngral home had a 
positive relationship to academic growth in vocabulary but not in reading, 
mathematics, science, and writing. Being from a non-English domiirant home 
had a negative relationship to academic growth in science. Thus, there was 
no simple answer to questions about the relative importance of SES and home 
language in determining academic growth. 

The influence of SES and home language was further analyzed by ins^ 
their contribution to the variance in grade 12 achievement independent of 
other variables in the analysis, as shown in fable 3. Portions^ of this 

table are reproduced here for convenience^ Th®_ f^tip^^PS ^^9™ *-^® 

contribution of SES and home language to the variation in grade 12 achieve- 
ment independent of grade 10 achievement and all other variables included 
in the analysis. 

TABi^ 5A 

Contribution of SES, Home Language, and Educational 
Aspirations to 6rade 12 Achievement 

Variable Vocab Rdng Math Sci Writ 

SES .22%* .ei% .02%* .00% .00% 

Home Language .05%* ,00% .01% .04%* .02% 

Educ. Aspirations .44%* .31%* .50%* ,12%* ,82%* 

the asterisk (*) in the table indicates that the variable explained a 
statistically significant per^ of grade 12 achievement, SES explain- 

ed a significant prbpbrtioh of the variation in grade 12 achievement for 
vocabulary and mathematics independent of the influence of grade 10 
achievement and other variables in the analysis. Hone language explained 
a significant prbpbrtibn bf t3ie variation itv grade 12 achievement oh tests 
of vbcabulary and science independent bf the influence, of other variables 
in the analysis. Althbugh these values are statistically sighlf leant, the 
prbpbrtibn bf variance explained by SES and hbme language was_ less, thah.phc 
percent for each outcbme variable. This picture Indicates that the Influ- 
ence of SES and hbme language backgrbund oh grade 12 achievement depends 
upbit the butcbme variable analyzed but generally tends to be modest when 
grade 10 achievement Is Included In the analysis. 
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Table 5 



Standardized Regression Coeff iciishts Predicting Gradi 12 
Achievement in Selected Areas from Race/Ethnicity and Schooling 
independent of Pretest, Ba^ and Home tanguage: 

1980 High School Sophomores 



Predictor 


Variable 


Vocab 


Grade 
Reading 


12 IRT Test 
Math 


Area 
Science 


Writing 


jrr^eues u 


Grace 10 Achvmnt 


.71* 


.76* 


.68* 


.68* 


.63* 


Back- 
ground 


SES 
Sex 
Plans 


.05* 
.08 


.01 
.07 


.02* 
;09 


.01 

;b4 


.00 
.11* 


nome 
Language 


English Dominant 
Non-Eng Dominant 


-.01 
.02* 


.01 
.00 


.01 
.00 


-.02 
.01 


.02* 
.00 


Race/ 
Ethnicity 


Mexican 
Guban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 
Black 


-.03* 

.00 
-.00 
-.00 
-.05* 


.01 
.01 
- .00 
.00 
.02 


-.01 
.01 

- .02* 
-.01 

- .04* 


- .04* 

- . 02* 

- .03* 

- 01 
-.11 


.00 
-.01 
-.02 
-.01 
- .04* 


Academic 
Credits 


Carnegie Units 


.04* 


.03* 


.20* 


.05* 


.07* 


n - 14847 (a) 














Adj RSQ 




.66 


.6i 


.76 


.64 


.57 



* significant at p less than .01 

(a) The actual number of cases varied due to test nonresponse. 
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Qther Analyses 



A number of exploratory analyses were condacted prior to the analyses pre- 
sented above; These exploratory analyses are sunimarized in the following 
sections. 

o Indtvtdaal fcangaage Use . One preliminary analysis 
contrasted individual language use and home language 
use as covariates in separate regression analyses. The 
results of both analyses were basically the same, but 
because the n- size was larger on the home language 
variable than on individual language use, home language 
was reported in the regression analyses above. 

o Language - Proficiency . Self -reported language profici- 
ency in Spanish was excluded because it did not have 
substantial correlations with the dependent variables 
and was correlated with one or more of the other pre- 
dictors in the model. Self -reported language profici- 
ency data were also based on small numbers of cases in 
comparison to the home language data. More informatioa 
on the bivariate correlations is presented in Appendix 
B. 

o Length ^f Residence , Another variable that was consi- 
dered for the regression analysis was length of resi- 
dence. The bivariate correlations with grade 12 
achievement were small for this variable so it was not 
included in the regression model. 

o Dropout jitatus . Dropout status was added to the set of 
predibtibns in the preliminary analyses. The stand- 
ardized riggression coefficient was statistically signi- 
ficant in analysis of IRT senior achievement scores. 
This, hovrever, requires further analysis. 

o ' InberattMbn — Between Race /Ethnicity and Academic Cre- 
dits. One of the variables that was considered for in- 
clusion in the regression analysis was the interaction 
of race/ethnicity arid academic credits (Carnegie units) 
in the new basics. This analysis would determine if 
racial/ethnic _ groups profit differentially from the 
academic credits they earned. The proportion of the 
variation in academic growth explained by this interac- 
tion was small ^ however^ ^nd the variable was not 
included in the final regression model. 

o Interact i<m-Betweerh^Ra^^ Gra de-^Q-Aehieve^ 
igent. One of the inteiractibns that was tested in 
the analysis was the interaction between grade 10 
achievement and race/ethnicity. This analysis would 
determine if some racial/ethnic groups profit 
differentially depending on grade 10 achievement . 
This interaction was not statistically significant for 
any of the outcome variables . 
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Aeaaemic Credits i 



Last Fi ve Sem^st^^ — Qrvly . The 



regres^jion analyses _ discussed above were performed 
using, academic^ credits for all four years of High 
school. However^ because the initial achievement tests 
were administered in the spring of the sophomore year, 
academic credits prior to that time (the first three 
semesters of high school) could have influenced the 
sophomoretest score^ To ensure that the analyses of 
grade 12 _ achievement were not distorted by the 
influence of the first three semesters course work on 
grade 10 achievement , all regression analyses were 
performed with the firstthree semesters of academic 
credits removed. The results were essentially the same 
as those discussed above. That is, the relationship of 
academic credits to grade 12 achievement was 
statistically significant but explained a very small 
proportion of the variation in grade 12 scores. 

Average Achjovemeht: -Math E xcluded The average 
achievement score^used in the analyses discussed above 
was based on IRT scores in vocabulary , readings 
mathematics, science^ and writing^ A simple average of 
these scores is subject to the limitation that the test 
with the largest variance will_distort the average 
scores which are : measured on different scales. All 
tests had comparable standard deviations (approximately 
between 4.0 and ^__5.0) except for mathematics (between 
7.0 and 8.0). To ensure that the findings were not 
due to the influence of the mathematics test, the 
mathematics test was deleted from the average score and 
the regress ion analyses on average achievement were re- 
computed. The major, findings were no different from 
those reported above although the specific relation- 
ships varied slightly depending on the test area. 



ire. The percentage of grade 12 achievement explained by SES and 
background was ismall, as it was for acadeiic credits. 
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A number of implications for educational practice can be drawn from these 
findings. The_ educational disadvantage of Hispanic students in secondary 
schools begins prior to the time they_ enter grade 10. While Hispanic 
students tend to show academic growth which is favorable in cbmparlsbh to 
non-Hispanic whites, at least in terms of changes in achievement scores 
from the sophomore to the senior year, they start but sb far behind that 
even a greater degree of growth would still leave them behind the sehibr 
level scores of non-Hispanic whites. Thus, high school educatibnal prb- 
grams , while contributing to academic growth for Hispanics and nbh- 
Hispanics alike, appear inadequate tb bffset the disadvantage these student 
students experience from elementary and intermediate schobls , _ Programs 
designed to offset the educatibnal disadvantage bf Hispanics at the second- 
ary level probably shbuld use bbth cbmpensatbry and language based ap- 
proaches. There was no clear indication that one type of approach should 
be used tb the excluslbn bf bthers. Because student educatibnal aspira^ 
tibns are highly influential in determining academic grbwth independent of 
the influence bf bther background or language variables or tenth grade 
achievement, whatever schools can dp to enhance a student's plan for 
further education at the onset of high school would seem to be a useful 
investment of effort. 
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V; StjfOfSSY AND €6N€fclJSi^S 



This study was designed to investigate the academic growth of high school 
age Hispanics in comparison to non-Hispanic blacks and whites. The . study 
examined the academic growth of these students from the sophomore to the 
senior year, the courses taken by Hispanic and other students, and the 
relationship of academic credits and other influences to academic growth. 
The study used data obtained from the High School and Beyond sophomores in 
1980 and data supplied by the same individuals in 1982 when most of them 
were seniors . 

This study is unique for a number of reasons. First, the results on His- 
panic and other secondary age students are based on a longitudinal survey 
involving data collection in the sophomore and senior years. Second, the 
study uses achievement data from a number of academic areas including voca- 
bulary, reading, math, science, and writing xhereas most studies focus on 
literacy areas only. Third, because longitudinal data on achievement mea- 
sures are available, the study analyzed data on academic growth from the 
sophomore to the senior year. Fourth, this study used high school tran- 
scripts to gain a complete record of the courses taken by students during 
their sec6ndar> school career , thereby permitting analyses of credits in 
academic areas. And finally, the availability of longitudinal information 
on academic credits and .academic achievement created ah opportunity to 
examine the relationship of academic credits to academic growth. 

Findings frdmthe study are presented on three major topics: (a) academic 
growth of Hispanic students, in cbmparisbh to non-Hispanic whites, and 
blacks; (b) course taking of Hispanic and non-Hispanic students; and (c) 
the relationship between course taking and other variables with academic 
growth. Each of these topics was examined for all racial/ethnic groups and 
for Hispanic subgroups only. 

Academic Growth 

The first analysis topic in this study was academic growth from the 
sophomore to the senior year in vocabulary, reading, mathematics, science, 
and writing. Academic growth for Hispanics was contrasted with academic 
growth for tidn-Hispanic white and black students. Cdmparisdns were also 
made among Hispanic subgroups. Results identify the mean and standard devi- 
ation of the sophomore and senior level achievement scores, the change 
from the sophomore to the senior level, and an index of academic growth 
that consists of the absolute change divided by the sophomore year standard 
deviation. 



Results indicated that the index of academic growth from the sophomore to 
the senior year among Hispanics was comparable to the growth by 
tidn-Hispanic whites and blacks. These findings were consistent across all 
test areas. Although Hispanics tended tc gain as much as ndn-Hispatiic 
whites, the sdphdmore and senidr level achievement in Hispanics in all test 
areas was significantly beldw that of non-Hispanic whites. Because the 
academic growth of Hispanics was comparable to that of non-Hispanic whites, 
test scores of Hispanics were approximately the same amount below the 
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scores of pbh^Hispanic v^itii at the senior level as they weri at She sooh- 

level i^L^; -H.^"'^ ^^^' ^'^^ not catch .up lo the VeUo Alte 

level of non-Hispanic whites, neither did they fall further behind. 

Course Taieing^tetivl^tfrs 

Course taking activities were determined from self-report on the hieh 
^^^""^^^ (general, academic, vocf 

Itl C /^°^"^ ^<^^^i"S was also determined from transcript information on 
the number of academic credits (Carnegie units) the students had earned in 
Carn^M."?:- f^^^^^^fo^ academic credit, also identify the number of 
iZ^^it ""iJV ^" ^^P«'^i"= courses that are par-c of the new basics: 
English, ^math, science, social sciences, and computer sciences These 
analyses focused on the nature and magnitude cf the differences between 
Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites and among Hispanic subgroups . HisSSic 
nof HisLJr ^ program, proportionately less "^thaS 

enroTlfS 4 white students. Approximately 31 percent cf Hispanics were 
enrolled in academic programs compared to *5 percent of non-Hispanic 
whites and 35 percent of blacks, m contrast, approximately 52 percent of 

clSSel^r?^'' ^'"'"^ of blacks reported beiSg in vocational programs 
compared to 34 percent of non-Hispanic whites. B^cui'f 

Analyses of ^ Hispanic subgroups indicated that about 26 percent 5f the 
SS^n? were enrolled in academic programs compared with 53 per- 

cent of the Cuban students, 35 percent of the Puerto Rican students, and 34 

^oSIf ° ''''' "^''"f."''^^"'"- ^^^^ °f differences iS hii 

school program enrollments among Hispanic subgroups indicated that Cuban 

oSer"S?spSic ^SbgroSp. ^^""'^ '^'"''^ proportionately more than a^ 

Hispanics had significantly fewer academic credits (Carnegie units) in the 
new basics than non-Hispanic whites. Hispanics earned tout 8.1 Carnegie 
SrS.ii" ?^ °- equivalent of four full years at two 

eST^Kn ?S ^" I" '^^'Htrast, non-Hispanic whites earned an 

estimated 10,2 Carnegie units in the new basics or approximately one full 
year of course enrollments more than Hispanics. j' i J-x 

S^i^^^^H f 5 /i=P^"i^ subgroups revealed that Mexican students had 

completed 8.3 Carnegie units in academic credits compared with 8.7 units 
m^J^^Uj ^""^ ^.5 units for Other Hispanics. 

sigSifJcani differences among Hispanic subgroups was statistically 

Influen ces on Academic Growth 

H»^„o°^ Jfie purposes of this study was to determine the relationship 
between academic^credits and academic growth independent of the influence 

SLk^rn^aT 1 • variables in the analysis were student 

background, home^ language, and race/ethnicity. The set Of Variables which 
defined student background consisted of socioeconomic status (SES) sex 
and educational aspirations. A related purpose of this study 'was to 
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determine whether the relationship between SES and academic growth was 
stronger than the relationship between home language background and 
academic growth. 

Results indicated that academic credits. were_ pbsitiyely and significantly 
related to academic growth independent of the influence of grade 10 
achievement, student background, home language, and race/ethtiicity . 
However, academic credits explaihed__ less than 1 percent of the total 
variation in grade 12 achievement. The relationship between SES and acade- 
mic growth varied depending on the butcbme measure (vocabulary, reading, 
mathematics, science,, or writing). The same was true of the relationship 
between home language background and academic growth. 

Educational -Impl ications 

These results provide a general .picture of the academic growth and high 
school education of Hispanic students in comparison to tldn-Hispanic whites 
and blacks. Hispanic students at the sbphbmbre level have low scores in 
key areas for academic achievement in contrast to tion-Hispanic whites . 
Hispanics participate disprbpbrtibnately more in vocational high school 
programs as compared to academic prbgrams. Over the years of secondary 
school, Hispanics .also e^rn fewer academic credits in the new basics and 
in key areas such as English, math, and sciences. However, Hispanic 
students exp.eriehce .as mUch growth itl academic achievement as 
hbh-Hispahics _betwe.^n the sbphdmdre and the senior year. Because Hispanics 
start but sb far behind hbri-Hispanic whites in achievement, however, they 
fail tb perform at the senior year as well as non-Hispanic whites^ The 
achievement, difference between Hiispanics and non-Hispanic whites is 
apprbximately the same at both the sophomore and the senior level, 
indicating that Hispanics do not fall further behind over the last two 
years bf high school. The achievement of Hispanic students in grade 12 
relative tb non-Hispanic whites is probably limited by their achievement at 
the sbphbmbre level. Two potential influences on academic g^o^th that had 
mbdest but significant relationships with grade 12 achievement independent 
bf the student's grade 10 achievement were educational aspirations and 
academic credits . 

This picture probably reflects the experience of many students from 
Mexican, Puerto Rican^ and Other Hispanic background Cuban students 
appear different from this general depiction of Hispanics in secondary 
schools, in chat they are proportionately more heavily ehrblled in academic 
programs than other Hispanic subgroups. However, their performance in grade 
12 is also influenced strongly by their performance in grade 10 inde- 
pendent of other influences such as background and academic credits. 

Credits earned in high school may have an important function despite their 
small influence on academic growth from the tenth tb the twelfth grade. 
Enrollment in academic programs is an important credential for eligibility 
to higher education. I ^rger ntSbers of Hispanics must enroll in academic 
programs, and must stay in school. Public policy toward Hispanics should be 




J^f^°^^^^°^f^^ supporting achievement, in th elementary and intermediate 
^-^ff^* reducing the high school dropout, rate,? and incfeising the partici^ 
pation of Hispanic in high school academic i^rcgrsEs. 

Jf-niff^!^ !^ avenues may be open to schools ..^tempting tS assist Hispanic 
styd^nts to progress more effectively through high school into careers re^ 

^^T^^^'f fS-''®'*^""^^^- the very onset of the student's contact 

with^school, efforts can be made to identify Hispanics with educational 
disadvantages who can profit from special forms of English language or con- 
tent area instruction. These may include basic skills instruction" lanKuaee 
U^t H^f ^f'v ""tent-based instruction designed for students with 
limited English proficiency^ School assessment activities can identify 

J^i^^f"^''^^"?^"''^ ''^^ ^''"'^^"'^^^P*'^^"^" that are not reflected in scores 
on ^English language based tests. Special efforts to raise educational 

4 f ^4 of the most effectively approaches the schools can 

take to assist Hispanic academic achievement. This may involve contact with 
parents^ or peer oriented activities in school where Hispanic students in- 
teract in structured learning opportunities with academically oriented 



Implications for Research 

fffn^il^ff """f l^^'ff ^f"^ ^'^^^^ Research on Hispanics in HS&B should take 
tLit ^^^"*^^fy individual students with particularly large or particularly 
small academic^ growth. This research would determine if there are course- 
related experiences, other experiences, or student characteristics that 
fifP?" ^'SL!^" groups. The search for meaningful school or other 

influences that differentiate Hispanics with high academic growth from His- 
panics with low academic growth should be replicated on independent samples 
of students to ensure that the findings are valid. Another direction for 
research in HS|£ is to identify in detail the quality and level of acSeMc 
courses taken by Hispanics in comparison to non-Hispanic whites. That is 
for equal numbers of Carnegie units, Hispanics may have taken less demand^ 
ing academic courses than non-Hispanic whites. A related research direc- 
tion is to identify the paths or sequences of course taking that are 
hijrschool Hispanics and non-Hispanics across the f?ur years"n 

^^.^""^^ specifically on HS&B, the search for mean- 

ingful^ academic inf.luences on grade 12 achievement should begin before 
gra^e 10 since acadiimic courses taken between grades 10 and 12 are shown 
tp have little Impact on senior year achievement. A related issue concerns 

So,nr'^"r"J ""^^ ^° "^l^^t academic achievement 

should all be^designed to complement high school course content in areas 
such: as mathmatics,^ sciences, and social studies. There should also be 
enough ceiling on the tests sO that the academic growth of high scoring 
groups^ of students will not be obscured simply due to limitations of the 
measuring instrximents . 
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APPENDIX A 



METHODOLOGY 



This chapter presents the detailed approach to the analysis of High School 
and Beyond (HS&B) data used in this study. The first section contains k 
general description of the HS&B survey highlighting the features of the 
study, that are important for the analysis of cOurse taking, academic 
growth, and influences on academic growth for Hispahics. The second 
section describes the specific procedures uised ^0 identify the subsample 
selected for these analyses from the broader HS&B survey. The third section 
presents a brief discussion of the instruments administered to the students 
at the sophomore and senior years, and the final section defines the 
variables used in the analysis. 

General ^?eserj:p% jr€>fr^f High School and Bevond (HS&B) 



HS&B is a longitudinal survey of the high school sOphomore and senior 
classes of 1980 that is supported by the Center for Education Statistics 
(CES). HS&B is based on a stratified ^hational probability sample of 
public and private high schools in the United States. Over 30 000 sopho- 
mores and 28.000 seniors enrolled in^: 1.015 high schools participated in 
the base year of the study, representing the 3.8 million sophomores and 
3.0 million seniors in more than 21,000 schools in the United States dur- 
ing Spring 1980. Questionnaires were administered to students, adminis- 
trators, teachers, and pa- nts to obtain a broad range of information con- 
cerning student achieve at, background, and educational experiences. 
Students were also administered /a. range of achievement tests covering 
vocabulary, reading, mathematics, sciences, writing, and civics. 

A first follow-up survey conducted in Spring 1982 provided data On the 
sophomore and senior cohorts to update information on attitudes 
achievement, current activities (primarily educational and occupational^' 
and changes in the status of background information. A subsample of thi 
students was readminl stered the earlier achievement tests to gain an 
understanding of academic growth over the two year duration. In addition 
complete transcript data for all four years of high school were collected 
on a separate subsample of the base year sample. Because of the scOpe Of 
the information obtained, the longitudinal nature of the data base, and the 
relationship of HS&B to the prior National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Glass of 1972 (Burkheimer & Novak, 1977; Fetters, 1974; 1975- CES 
1976; Peng^ Bailey, & Ecklund, 1977), HS&B provides the most exceptional 
source of information on high school students available today; 

In addition to these merits, the HS&B data base is of particular Importance 
for answering policy and research questions concerning the educational and 
occupational attainments of Hispahics. Public schools enrolling a high 
percentage of (non-Cuban) Hispanics and a high percentage of Cubans were 
over sampiedj, yielding a sample of about 5,120 Hispanics^ The over sampl- 
ing was undertaken with financial support from the U.S. Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs. HS&B respoSdents answered the 
most extensive set of home language background and individual language 
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guestions asked since the 197i5 Survey of Income and Education CCES ^ 1978a; 
l?78b; i978c), the Children's English and Services Study (O'Malley, 1981; 
1982), the 1979 Current Population Survey (Census, 1982) * and the 1980 
Census (Waggoner, 1983). __ They also answered questions on educational 
experiences that were tailored for students with limited proficiency in 
English. When combined with data already available oh HS&B respondents, 
the language background, use, and proficiency data jproduce the opportunity 
for extensive analysis of academic achievement and academic growth for 
Hispanics . 



Source of Data 

All data in thcc^e tabulations and computations were derived from 1980 
sophomore responses to HS&B questionnaires in the base year and the first 
follow-up (1982), from test scores in 1980 and 1982, and from HS&B 
transcript files. Doctimentation for the test score and transcript data is 
in 

b High School and Beyond 1980 Sophdmore Cohort First 
Follow-up (1982) Data File Users Manual (CES 83-214), 
and 

b High School and Beyond Transcript Survey (1982) Data 
File Users Manual (CES 84-205). 

Documentation on students within the complete HS&B data file who reported 
having a primary language other than English, a ndn English language 
background, or who currently spoke a language other than English is in 

b High School and Beyond, Language File Code Book 

(unnumbered doctunent available from CES) . 

Sample Selection . The subsample for all statistics presented in this 
report includes all sophomores in the HS&B base year, folldw-up survey , and 
transcript file, * The transcript, file consisted df a subsample from the 
base year for whom complete high school transcript data were obtained. The 
following groups were excl*uded from the analysis: 

i; Nbnparticipants in the base year and/or the first 
follow-up surveys; 

2; Hispanic students with conflicting ethnic identifica- 
tion between the base year and fdllow-up year surveys 
(i.e., who claimed Mexican, ethnicity on the base year 
and Puerto Rican onthe fdllow-up survey the number 
of such cases was 172); and 

3. All Asian and Pacific islanders, and all American 
Indians or Alaskan Natives. 

The rationale for excluding Hispanics with conflicting ethnic_ identifi- 
cation was that ho valid indication could be derived for their true 
ethnic membership. Asians and Pacific Islanders and American Indians and 
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iho?„S.?^?« *.vf f^^P°"^???-^- Dropouts and transfer students were 

inJj? ?f vK^'^^^y^^- • D"PO«ts were included to provide rSosdit 

t3BMl6^o^.I^H'^'\'"''y'^^""^""'" ^^owth. ^he f in^l"^ unwelght^rdl" 
n^-Sganif S^a^J dr^J^^f CHisp.nics.non-Hispantc .Lcs. .nd 



uiacKS ana wttites; Due to these 
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^her^^fni4°"?""i"^ ^'^^^ performance, students were also excluded if 
Ssts. °" ^^^^ and the follow-up year 

^^-k^m;. ^^Students were classified as Hispanic when the 

i. Hispanic ethnicity on both the base year and the first 
follow-up were reported; 

ill spanic ethnicity in the base year waj= reported but 
data were missing in the first follov-up; 

Hispanic ethnicity was missing for t.hs base year but 
was reported in the first follow-up ; 

4. Non-Hispanic ethnicity was reported in t'le ba^^ year 
hut^ Hispanic ethnicity ^vis reported ir^ tb - first 
follow-up. 

'S^ T'^^f-'^^ ««• Of .heir 



2, 



3. 



reported their ethnicity as Hispanic o- \hr h ^ \ students who 

J itj . j.-jr «o lii^^panic oil ttif bs.i^n year but sneclf ir-aT^Tv 

deni.d Hispanic ethnicxcy in the first fo.clot.-ap Lre asSeJId to tS 
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question was reformatted to provide more accurate . infprmatibh about 
ethnic identity than was obtained in the base year. The final unweighted 
numbers of Hispanics by ethnicity and dropout status was 

Dropout 
Status 





Total 


In School 


Dropout 


Hissii 


Mexican American 


1426 


1184 


225 


17 


Cuban 


252 


221 


26 


5 


Puerto Riban 


336 


280 


51 


5 


Other Hispanic 


348 


317 


28 


3 


TOTAL 


2362 


2002 


330 


30 



Achievement Measures 

The achievement measures used in this study were developed by Educational 
Testing Seirvice (ETS) for investigating trends in_ achievement between the 
1972 National Longitudinal Study and the 1980 HS&B senior, year data. In 
addition, the measures designed for sophomores were intendedtd permit the 
computation c4 changes in test scores from the 10th grade to the 12th 
grade. The achievement measures in math, science, and writing contained 
specific assessment items that are included in typical high school 
curricula. As noted by Hejms and Hilton (1982) ^ the change scores could 
'*'fae used in studies of academic growth in secondary schools and as tools 
for evaluating the effects of educational programs" (p, 91), However, as 
Heyns and Hilton go on to note , the_ ajpprbpriateness of the tests for 
reflecting changes over time, may be limited for test items thst assess 
general achievement rather than achievement in specific courses. 

General descriptions of the instruments _ and their psychometric properties 
are presented in various, reports by ETS (Heytis & Hilton, 1982; Rock, 
Ekstrom, Goertz, Hilton, _& Pollack, 1984; Rock, Hilton, Pollack^ Ekstrom, 
and Goertz, 1985). The following areas of achievement were analyzed in the 
present study: 

o Voc abulary a 15-item instrximent used to assess 

vocabulary with items consisting of a single word 
followed by five possible synonyms. The student is 
asked to select the one choice which most nearly 
resembles the stem. (9 minutes) 

o Readin g -- a relatively unspeeded measure of J^ea^ing 
comprehension in which fivie reading passages are given 
along with 20 five -option multiple choice items 
concerning what is stated or implied in each passage. 
(15 minutes) 
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o t<athematic5 ^- a test., of 25 items in ^^±ch the test 
taker indicates which of two quantities is greater, or 
equal, or that the data given is_ insuff i8ient to make a 
decision. The items were selected not co require 
specific algebraic, geometric or trigonometric skills 
(15 minutes) 

o Science a 20 -item, 5 -option multiple choice test 

with items reflecting biology, chemistry, physics, 
earth science, and scientific method. (10 minutes) 

o Wyitipg --a 17 -item, multiple choibe test of writing 
ability and basic graxianar. (10 minutes) 

Rock et^al (1985) anaiyzerl the reli V^^^ of these iest for subgrouos 

identified by race/ethnicitj, (bl^dc white, Hispanic) anH. s^' by cSff^- 
cient Alpha. Coefficient Alph at. estimate of internal consist^Ly Jffioig 
irSl^i^r'''?^- "fif ^'-^.«^^^ogeniety of item content and measGremenf 

precision. The range of rel 1 Xoilities (coefficient alphc ; found by Rock 
to in fo^ -74 to .87 for all 19S6 sophumores aid .76 

to .90 for all 1982 seniors. The range of reHaSiiities for Hispanic^ 
black.s and non-Hispanic whices vary someWhat from toe coefficients for thi 
total ^population. Rock et al. note that the test scores for blacks and 
Hispanics were slightly less reliable than corresponding scores for not"? 

^Jrlii^i H^ll ^"^^S^^ '""^^^ o£ measurement wer^ Snly 

marginally different for Hispanics , blacks, and non-Hispanic whites, diffi? 

JSlSil^f- " J^'^P''^ ""^^^^ to population differences in test score 

variability. Test scores for Hispanics, blacks, and non-Hispanic whites 
have similar precision. However, Rock et al . caution against assrS^S^ 
change with a test of civics that wa. administered as part S the ass 
ment battery due to low reliabilities. Heyns and Hilton (1982) raise qS^L 
tions about the applicability of the tests for measuring change between 
the sophomore and enior year because the content was designed to\e sensi- 
TelL ^° only for writing, science, ind mathematics. 

Tests specifically designed to emphasize course content were the writing 
and^.cience tests while only an 8 -item subtest of the full mathematicf 
uf^ f^^^f^^f assess course content. Because the subtest is brief, 
mathematics ^^'"'^'^^ ^ -^gest using the full 

f^SsN^^^" were scored using IteS Response Theory (IR^) . iRT (Rock et al., 
1985) describes the probability of answering an item correctly as a 
mathematical function of ability level. The mathematical function has an 
?^!™^ .^^''^ student and three parameters characterizing each 

^r^^' di^^in-in^ting power, and the probability of a low 
ability individual guessing the correct answer. The total score is a 
summation of scoring weights reflecting the interaction of rhe item 
^J^^JJ"%f S Peirson's ability level. According to the mod.l, a low 
ability individual will receive little credit on a difficult item because 
the correct answer was probably obtained through guessing. An IRT score is 
approximately interpretable in terms of the original raw score distribution 
except that ^ the score will not reflect the actual number right but will 
tend to reveal the "number right true score." 
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Var rabies tn the Analysts 

There were three types of variables used in the .analysis: background 
variaisles, language variables, and school variables. Each of these tjrpes of 
variables is described in the fdlldwihg sections. 

Background Variables , The four principal background variables used in the 
analysis were sex, J^ocibecbnomic status (SESJ^ length of residence, and 
educational aspirations; The background variables obtained from the HS&B 
base year survey were: 

o Sex coded male or female as indicated by the student's 
response or imputed for missing data from name or other 
tnformatibh. 

o SES --a constructed variable based on father's occupa- 
tibh, father* s education, mother' s education, family 
ihcbme, and a set of items that ask whether the student's 
family receives a daily newspaper , owns an encyclopedia 
or other reference books, a typewriter, an electric dish- 
washer, two or_ more cars or trucks, more than 50 books, 
or a pocket calculator; and whether the student has his 
or her_ own room. Each item, is standardized within 
grade level to a mean of zero and a standard deviation of 
bhe,_ The mean of the ndnmissitig items for each Pf^son is 
used to compute the composite socioeconomic m^asure^ 
Data were taken from the base year \rtiere possible but 
were selected from the first follow-up year if base year 
data were missing. 

o I^ength of Residence the number of years the student 

has spent in the United States, coded as 1-5 years, 6-10 
years, and 11 years or more. 

o Educational Aspirations the lowest leYel of educa- 

tion the student would be satisfied with, coded as high 
school only, some college, college, college and beyond. 

l^an^ua^e Variables . The analyses presented here made use bf a ntimber of 
variables reflecting the home language, individucl language use or the 
language proficiency of the student. Both Hispanics and nbn-Hispanics 
were included in the analysis. The language variables obtained from the 
HS&B base year survey were as follows: 

o Home Language coded in three categories, English 

mdnblingual, English ^^oniinant, and non- English dominant. 
This classification was based on responses to items con- 
cerning the language people in the person's home usually 
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speak, and any other language people speak in the home. 
Respondents were classified as 



English monoMn^tial if the response to both items 
(usual and other language) was English, or if the 
response to usual language was English, and the 
response to the other language was missing. 

English dominant if the_ _respondent indicated 
English as the usual language and any non-English 
ranguage(s) as the other language. 



" Non-Engl4sh-<ibminat^ If the respondent indicated 
a non- English language as the usual home language 
and had no other response , or if the respondent 
indicated a non-English language as the usual 
home language and had a multiple response to the 
other I'^nguage. 

i|i4i5i^'-l„L .-^r^^ coded English monolingual, 

Engiish_ doml riar^ bilii:|,ual , or non- English dominant 
biiinguai . classification was based on items 

indicating language used by the respondent at home and 
outside the home. The home language items were 
language the respondent speaks, to mother , language 
mother speaks to respondent, language the respondent 
speaks to father, and language father speaks to 
respondent^ The outside language items were language 

respondent speaks to best friends, to other 

studeits^ in stores, and at work. A response to any of 
these items ether than "never" uses the language in 
that contexc was taken as an affirmative use of the 
language. The classification was designated as 
follows : 

• English monol tngufll, if the student never used a 
non-English language at home or outside the home, 

" English dominant bilingual if the student used a 
non-English lOTguag^a at home but- never used it 
outside the home (a small number of students 
reporting to use the non English language outside 
the home but never at home were excluded) , 

• Non- English domin ant bilin ptial if the student 
used a non-English language both at home and out- 
side the home. 
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o Lanpga ge Pr o f i: c t e nc v coded separately for English 

and for Spanish, and coded separately for literacy 
(reading^ writing) and oral proficiency ^speaking, 
understanding) within each language. Literacy is coded 
continuously as the average of separate 1-4 ratings 
(ve^ well, pretty well, hot very well, hot at all) for 
reading and writing. Oral proficiency iis coded the 
same way and is the average of ratings for speaking and 
under s tahding . 



Course fakthg . There were two measuriss of course taking used ih the 
analysis: high school program ahd Carnegie units. The high school program 
(general, academic, or vocational) was determined from students in_ the 
first follow-up survey. Gaachegie uhits were derived by CES from analyses 
of courses appearing in high school transcripts. A Carnegie. unit is the 
equivalent of one year of school work. A Carnegie unit generally requires 
36 weeks at a minimum of 200 minutes per week for a regular class and 275 
minutes per week for a lab class. 

Dropout Status . Dropout ihformation was obtained from data in the first 
foilowup. The dropouts included only those students who dropped out after 
data were collected in the base year. 



yarjabl es Not Included 

A number of variables were cbiisidered for inclusion in the analysis but for 
a vairiaty of reasons were rejected. One major variable that was omitted in 
the analysis was exposure to instructional programs designed for 
hoh-Ehglish language Tjarkgrouhd. persons. _ Respondents from nbn-Eriglish 
lahguage backgrounds or ihdividuals who used a language other than English 
were requested, to ihdicate if_ they had received instruction designed 
specifically for non-English _ lahguage background persons. The options 
provided for response were as follows: 

o Ah English course designed for students from ndn- 
Ehglish lahguage backgrounds, 

o Reading and writing i,. that language (i.e., the non- 
English lahguage) , or 

o Other subjects, such as math or science, taught, at 
least in part, in that language (the non-English 
language) . 

This_ study had ihtended to analyze these data to determine the extent to 
which studehts were exposed to any one of these course areas while in 
grades 10-12. Data from these questions were found be inconsistent with 
results from other surveys and therefore were not u<;ed iu this study. The 
weighted percentage of Hispanic studehts reporting to h^ve receivo;d English 
lahguage instructioh designed specifically for students from non-English 
lahguage backgrounds was only 1.7 percent. In contrast, the weighted 
percentage of students reporting to have received instruction in other 
subjects through the non-English language was 21.3 percent. This suggests 
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that_t:^e. percentage of Hispanic studentis rseeiving ihstructibh through a 
nbn;Eriglish_language in content areas ^;cs over 10 times the percentage 
sreceivitig English as a second languags (ESL) . From what is known of the 
proportion of ESL to non- English content area instruction in other studies 
(e.g. , O'Halley, 1982; 1983), the proportion of students receiving ESL 
should be far in excess of the proportion receiving hbh-English language 
content instruction in grades 16-12. The validity of responses to these 
HS&B items was examined in terms of their inconsiistency with other items in 
the questiormaire (Fernandez, 1983)^ bat the concurrent validity with 
measures of the actual instructional approaches used in the classrooms does 
not appear to have been analyzed. Because of the inconsistency of these 
responses with data from other studies, the items were not used in the 
present analysis. 
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APPENDIX B 
SUPPtEMENTARY DESCRIPfiVE TABLES 



Percent of EnroHment in High School Program in the Senior 
Year by Race/Ethnicity and Sex 

Percent of EnroHment in High School Program in the Senior 
Year by Race/Ethnicity and SES 

Percent of EnroHment In High School Program in the Senior 
Year by Race/Ethnicity and Home tanguage 

Percent of EnroHment in High School Program in the Senior 
Year by R^ce/Ethnicity and EngUsh Proficiency 

Percent of EnroHment in High School Program in the Senior 
Year by Race/Ethnicity and Spanish Proficiency 

r^rnerit of EnroHnieot in High School Program in the Senior 
Year by Race/Ethhici ty and Country of Origin 

Percent of EnrpHment in High School Program in the Senior 
Year by Race/Ethnicity and Length of Residence 

Percent of EnrpHment in High School Program In the Senior 
Year by Race/Ethnicity and Educational Aspiration 



Mean Garnegie Units In the New Basics by Race/Ethnicity 
and Sex 

Mean Carnegie Units in the New Basics by Race/Ethnicity 
and SES ^ 

Hean Carnegie Units In the New Basics by Race/Ethnicity 
and Home Language 

MeanCarnegle Units [h the New Basics by Race/Ethnicity 
and English Proficiency 

Mean Carhegje Units In the New Basics by Race/Ethnicity 
and Spahlsn Proficiency 

Mean Carnegie Units In the New Basics by Race/Ethnicity 
and Country of Orlgin^ 

Mean Carnegie Units In the New Basics by Race/Ethhiclty 
and Length of Residence 
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Mean: Carnegie Units In the New Basics by Race/Ethnic? ty 
and Educational Aspiration 



Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and Sex 

Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and SES 

Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary Liy Academic Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and Home Language 

Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and English Proficiency 

Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and Spaniish 

Mean IRT Scores In Vocabulary by Academic Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and Country of Origin 

Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and Length of Residence 

Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academjc Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and Carnegie Units in the New Basics 

Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, Race/ 
Ethnicity and Educational Aspiration 



Mean IrT Scores In Reading 
and Sex 

Mean. IRT Scores in Reading 
and SES 

Mean IRT Scores in Reading 
and Home Language 

Mean I RT Scores In Read i ng 
and Eng', :sh Proficiency 

Mean I RT Scores In Read i ng 
and Spanish Proficiency 

Measi_ IRT Scores fn Reading 
and Country of Origin 

Mean jRT Scores In Reading 
and Length of Residence 



by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 

by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 

by Academic Year, l^ace/Ethnlcity 

by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 

by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 

by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 

by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 
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r^fciM ^'^^^"9 Academic Year, Raci/Ethnfcf ty 

and Carnegie Units the New Basics ^ 



^d"sEr «ace/Ethnicif, 

anTcoaStfrirbr'grr' «=«/Eth. Iclcty 

r^fti"^ Scores In Sath_ by Academic Year, Riii/Eihnlcity 

and Educational Aspiration » / 

iSrsef Radi/Ethnlclty 

isfsif I'"'-, Race/EtfihISity 

.^d'"fl^I tan,"^" "^"/Ethnicity 

a"^d"Ei",!fp>of?cft^^y""' ""'/^'^n'^'ty 
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Mean I RT Scores In Science by Academic Year, R; :e/£tHn' iity 
arid Length of Business 

Mean IRT Scores In Science by Academic Year^ Race<\.. . , ici ty 
and Carnegie Units In the New Basics 

Mean_IRT Scores In Science by Academic Year, Race/Et: ' city 
and Educational Aspiration 



Mean iRT Scores * ^-^riting by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 
and Sex 

Mean IRT Scores in Writing by Academic Year, Race/Ethn:ci ty 
and SES 

Mean IRT Scores In Writing by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 
and Home Language 

Mean IRT Scores In Writing by Academic Year, Race/Ethnic! ty 
and English Proficiency 

Mean IRT Scores In Writing by Academic Year, Race/Ethnlcl ty 
and Spanish Proficiency 

Mean IRT Scores In Writing by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 
and Country of Origin 

Mean IRT Scores in Writing by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 
and Length of Residence 

Mean IRT Scores In Wrltjng by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 
and Carnegie Units In the New Basics 

Mean IRT Scores In Writing by Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity 
and Educational Aspiration 
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Table iA 

Percent of Enroiiient in High School Program In the 
Senior Year by Race/Ethnicity and Sex 







Race/ 






High 


School Program 






Sex 


Ethnicity 


n* 


Total 


General 


Acadeinic Vocational 


Total 




12999 


100 . 0 


19.8 


42.7 


- - - 
37.5 




Hispanic 


2003 


100.0 


lo .0 


- - - 
30.5 


- - - 
51.5 




Mexican 


1199 


100, 0 


21 


25.5 


53.0 




Cuban 


222 


100 , 0 


17 .4 


53.2 


29.4 




Puerto Rican 


288 


100 , J 


13 . 3 


34.7 


52.1 




Other Hispanic 


o o c 

295 


100. 0 


12 . y 


33.7 


53.3 




Black 


2163 


100 . 0 


14. 5 


34.5 


51.0 




White 


8833 


100.0 


20.8 


45,1 


34.1 


Male 




6397 


100.0 


21.3 


41.4 


37.4 




Hispanic 


o ^ o 

969 


100.0 


17.6 


29.6 


52.8 




Mexican 


576 


100 . 0 


20.2 


24.5 


55.3 




Cuban 


98 


100.0 


19.0 


40.0 


41.0 




Puerto Rican 


142 


100.0 


14.6 


38.7 


46.8 




Other Hispanic 


152 


100 . 0 


13.7 


32.1 


54. 2 




Black 


1025 


100.0 


14.4 


35.6 


50.1 




White 


4403 


106.0 


22.7 


43.3 


34.0 


Female 




6602 


100.0 


18.4 


44.0 


37.7 




Hispanic 


1034 


100.0 


18.4 


31.5 


50.1 




Mexican 


622 


100.0 


22.8 


26.6 


50.7 




Cuban 


124 


100. Q 


15.7 


67.4 


16.9 




Puerto Rican 


146 


100.0 


11.6 


29.3 


59.1 




Other Hispanic 


142 


100.0 


12.1 


35.7 


52.3 




Black 


1138 


100.0 


14.6 


33.6 


51.8 




White 


4430 


100.0 


19.0 


46.8 


34.2 


* The 


number of cases in each 


analysis varied 


according i 


to the response 





rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table IB 

Percent of Enrolimeht in High School Program in the 
Senior Year by Race/Ethnicity and SES 



Race/^ 






High School Program 




Ethnicity 


n* 


Total 


General 


Academic Vocatio: 




3440 


100.0 


22.7 


23.5 


53.7 


Hispanic 


1024 


100.0 


18 3 


22.0 


59.7 


Mexican 




100 n 


20.8 


18;3 


60.9 


Glib an 


59 


inn n 


14 8 


47.7 


37.5 


Puerto Pican 


1 78 


1 00 0 


14.4 


38.7 


47.0 


nt*fi«>T* HI ^"hAni n 




1 nn n 


14 0 


12 9 


73 \ 


Black 


857 


TOO 0 


17.6 


27.2 


55.3 


White 


155Q 


1 nn n 


26.0 


22.4 






3100 


100.0 


21.5 


34.7 


43.8 


Hispanic 


421 


100.0 




30.4 


53.5 






1 nn n 


91 fl 


28.0 


50.2 






1 nn n 

J.UU . y 


9*5 7 


41.8 


34.5 






1 nn n 
J.UU , y 


iZi. 1 


29.7 


56.2 




79 


1 nn n 
J.UU • y 


S S 




A9 n 




Sin 


1 nn n 
j.yu y 


12.9 


37.0 


50.1 






1 nn n 
J.UU • u 


23.3 


A A 
J'f . 0 


H-Z . 1 




2958 


100,0 


19.8 


45.5 


34.6 


Hispanic 


304 


100.0 


9*? 


39.9 


36.3 




J. J 7 


1 nn n 


9R 9 


37.4 


34.4 


O KXiJ all 


SO 


1 nn n 


91 1 


68.6 


10.3 




'^9 


1 nn n 


Ifi 1 


22.3 


61.6 


^ unci. ]^/rliiJ>W 


D*+ 


1 nn n 


18 


46.7 


35.0 


Black 


i:98 


1 nn n 


14. 1 


40.0 


45.9 


White 




1 nn n 


20.3 


46.4 


33.3 




3369 


100.0 


15.8 


65.8 


18.4 


Hispanic 


235 


100.0 


13.7 


55.9 


30.5 


Mexican 


9G 


100.0 


14.4 


48.6 


37.1 


Cuban 


58 


100.0 


14.9 


58.0 


27.1 


Puerto Rican 


21 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


66 


100. b 


16.1 


66.7 


17.2 


Black 


274 


100. 0 


7.9 


60.1 


32.0 


White 


2861 


100.0 


16.3 


66.4 


17.3 



SES 



Lowest 



Second 



Highest 



a - Sample size too_smaii for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table IC 



Percent of Enrbllmeht in High School Program in the 
Senior Year by Race/Ethnicity arid Home Language 



Home 

Language Ethnicity- 



High School Program 
ri* Total General Academic Vocational 



1033 


100, 


.0 


19 


.7 


34, 


.9 


45.4 


881 


100, 


,0 


19, 


.3 


33, 


,9 


46.8 


494 


100, 


,0 


2d, 


.1 


24, 


,4 


55.5 


162 


100. 


,0 


22 


.5 


56, 


,2 


21.3 


153 


100, 


,0 


18, 


.d 


4d. 


,4 


41.6 


73 


100, 


,0 


14, 


.d 


47. 


,5 


38.5 


11 


100. 


,0 




a 




a 


a 


141 


100, 


,0 


2d, 


.8 


37. 


1 


42.1 


1325 


100. 


,0 


19 


.1 


46, 


,5 


34:3 


557 


100, 


,0 


21 


.9 


38. 


1 


4d.0 


427 


100. 


,0 


24 


.6 


34, 


,8 


4d.7 


26 


100. 


,0 




a 




a 


a 


153 


100. 


,b 


17 


,3 


28. 


.9 


53.9 


61 


100. 


,d 


13 


,d 


54, 


.8 


32.3 


69 


100. 


,d 


10, 


,1 


45. 


8 


44.1 


699 


100, 


0 


18, 


.9 


48. 


.6 


32.4 


10601 


100. 


d 


19, 


,9 


42. 


,6 


37.6 


551 


100. 


,d 


14 


.8 


24. 


,7 


6d.6 


268 


100. 


,d 


19, 


,5 


19. 


,4 


61.1 


34 


100 . 


,d 


11, 


,1 


39. 


8 


49.1 


92 


100. 


d 


6, 


,7 


3d. 


,d 


63.3 


158 


100. 


d 


12, 


.5 


27. 


,3 


6d.2 


2080 


lOd. 


d 


14, 


,6 




2 


51.2 


7970 


too. 


d 


21. 


,0 


44. 


,8 


34.2 



Non- English 
Dominant 



English 
Dominant 



Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Ricari 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Monolingual 
English 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table ID 



Percent of Enrolinient in High School Program in the 
Senior Year by Race/Ethnicity and English Proficiency 



Speak/ 

Understand Race/ _ High School Program 

English Ethnicity h* Total General Academic Vocational 



NOT AT ALL 


3 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


Hispanic 


1 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


Mexicaii 


1 


1 no f) 




a 




a 




a 


Cuban 


0 


100.0 




.0 




.0 




.0 


Puerto Ricati 


0 


1 00 0 




n 




n 




n 


Other Hispanic 


0 


100.0 




.0 




.0 




.0 


Black 


0 


100.0 




.0 




.0 




.0 


White 


2 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


NOT VERY WELL 


26 


100.0 


11 


.0 


20 


.8 


68 


.3 


Hispanic 


20 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 




1 a. 


1 nn n 

J.UU . u 




a 




a 




a 


Cuban 


0 


100.0 




.0 




.0 




.0 


J- x> 




1 nn n 




a 




a 




a 


Other Hispanic 


2 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


Black 


2 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


White 




100.0 




a 




a 




a 


PRETTY WELL 


294 


100.0 


17 


.3 


28 


.7 


54 


.0 


Hispanic 


233 


100.0 


15 


.0 


26, 


.4 


58 


.5 


Mexican 


i67 


100.0 


16 


.3 


16, 


.5 


67, 


.2 


Guban 


24 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


Puerto Rican 


26 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


Other Hispanic 


18 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


Black 


8 


100.0 




a 




a 




a 


White 


51 


100.0 


18 


.7 


33. 


,4 


47. 


.8 


VERY WELL 


2167 


100.0 


18, 


,1 


46. 


6 


35. 


.3 


Hispanic 


1230 


100 . b 


21. 


,8 


37. 


6 


40. 


,6 


Mexican 


767 


IGO.O 


24. 


0 


32. 


X 


44. 


0 


Cuban 


16d 


100 . 0 


19. 


6 


60. 


9 


19. 


6 


Puerto Rican 


169 


iOO.O 


19. 


3 


35. 


3 


45. 


4 


Other Hispanic 


126 


if.e-.o 


15. 


9 


51. 


5 


32. 


6 


Black 


90 


100.0 


8. 


7 


44. 


b 


47. 


3 


White 


847 


ia0;0 


17. 


0 


50. 


8 


32. 


3 



a « Sample size too small for reliable estimatioit. 

* The number of cases in each arii.: according to the response 

rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table IE 



Percent of Enrplliheht in High iichbbl Program in the 
Senior Year by Race/Ethnicity and Spanish Proficiency 



Speak/ 

Understand Race/ High School Program 

Spanish Ethnicity n* Total General Academic Vocational 



NOT AT ALL 


108 


100 . 


. 0 


Z2 . 


"7 


OO . 






_ 

Hispanic 


14 


100. 


.0 




a 




- 

a 


- 
a 


Mexican 


10 


100. 


.0 








a 


a 


Cuban 


0 




.0 




0 




b 


e 


Puerto Ricati 


2 


100. 


.0 




Si 




a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


2 


100. 


.0 




Si 




a 


a 


Black 


9 


100. 


.0 




Si 




a 


a 


White 


85 


100. 


.0 


2b. 


, 5 


37, 


2 


42 . 3 




NOT VERY WELL 


444 


100. 


.0 


2b. 


.4 


47; 


_ 

. 5 


_ _ 

32.1 


Hispanic 


135 


; 00 . 


.0 


19, 


, 1 


_ _ 
33 , 


, 0 


47.9 


Mexican 


99 


100. 


.0 


17. 


.1 


35. 


.5 


47.4 


Cuban 


1 


100. 


,0 




a 




a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


13 


100. 


.0 




a 




a 


a 


Other HispaniJ 


23 


100 , 


0 




a 




a 


a 


Black 


22 


100 , 


, 0 




a 




a 


a 


White 


287 


100 . 


,0 


20, 


, 6 


51, 


2 


28 .1 


PRETTY WELL 


1011 


100 


.0 


15 


. 0 


50, 


. 9 


O "A 1 

34 . 1 


Hispanic 


606 


loo 


.0 


21 


. 3 


32 . 


A 

, 4 




Mexican 


«-^44 


lOu 


. u 




A 
. ^ 


Zo . 


Q 
. O 


ZlQ r 


Cuban 


55 


lot) 


0 


28, 


.8 


54, 


,5 


16.7 


Puerto Rican 


66 


loo 


.0 


19 


.5 


40, 


.5 


40.0 


Other Hispanic 


41 


1(30; 


:0 


5, 


.3 


52, 


.6 


42.1 


Black 


49 


100 


.0 


9, 


.7 


59, 


.1 


31.2 


White 


356 


100 


.0 


12, 


.0 


60, 


.0 


27.9 


VERY WELL 


943 


100, 


.0 


18 


.9 


36, 


.4 


44.7 


Hispar tc 


773 


100, 


.0 


18 


.8 


39, 


.2 


4i2.6 


rle /an 


396 


100, 


.0 


20 


.6 


29, 


.4 


50.0 


Cuban 


136 


100 


.0 


17 


.4 


60 


.2 


22.4 


Puerto Rican 


120 


100 


.0 


16 


.7 


442 


.3 


41.0 


Other Hispanic 


81 


100, 


.0 


15 


.9 


54 


.7 


29.4 


Black 


22 


100 


.0 




a 




a 


a 


White 


188 


100 


.0 


19 


.8 


31 


.6 


48.6 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table IF 



_ Percent of Enrollment in Hip:h School Program by 
Senior Year by Race/Ethhicit: d Country of Origin 



Country 
of 

Origin 



Ethnicity 



n* 


Total 


General 


Academic 


Vocatioi 


1 1 1 /. 


luU . U 


^1.1 




36.4 


1 AQH 


1 riA fi 
lUU . U 


?1 . 3 




50.3 


'J 


J.UU . u 


23. 9 


25. S 


50.8 


1 

J- 


J.UU . u 


Art _ ■!j 


53 . 6 


23.7 




J.UU . u 


ii> . 9 


31 . 7 


52.5 


196 


100.0 




j1 . O 


51.6 


1904 


100.0 


16.0 




49.6 


8220 


100.0 


21.9 


44.8 


33.4 


622 


100.0 


15.8 


43.9 


40.3 


340 


100.0 


i7.5 


44.7 


37.7 


124 


100.0 


18.7 


'3.2 


48.1 


99 


100 . 0 


19.1 


55.6 


25.3 


55 


100.0 


20.2 


41.2 


38.6 


61 


100.0 


11.8 


59.1 


29.1 


88 


100.0 


3.2 


37.5 


59.3 


194 


100.0 


17.5 


44.8 


37.7 



USA 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Ricah 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



OUTSIDE USA 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puer' Rican 



Othe: 
Black 
White 



.spanic 



* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table IG 



Percent- of Enrollment in High School Program in the 
Senior Year by Race/Ethnicity and Length of Residence 



Length 

of Race/ High School Program 

Residence Ethnicity n'^ Total General Academic Vocational 



1 to 5 Years 



6 to 10 Years 



11 or More 





354 


100 


.0 


12 


.4 


42 


.7 


44.9 


Hispanic 


184 


100 


.0 


11 


.3 


43 


,2 


45.5 


Mexican 


/ J 


TOO 




Q 


7 




7 


59 . 5 


Cuban 


36 


100 


,0 


11 


.0 


49 


.6 


39.4 


i^ter L.O K,ican 






n 


1 1 

J. J. 1 


0 

■ 4> 


49 


4 
• •+ 


39 4 


Cither Hispanic 


38 


100 


.0 


15 


.0 


58 


.7 


26.4 


Black 


67 


100, 


.0 


5 


.2 


30 


, S 


64.0 


Whii-.e 


102 


100, 


.0 


16, 


.6 


48, 


.0 


35.5 




404 


100, 


.0 


18, 


.2 


40, 


.5 


41.4 


Hisp.inic 


135 


100, 


,0 


23, 


.5 


31, 


,2 


45.3 


Hexzcan 


50 


100, 


,0 


27, 


.1 


25, 


,3 


47.6 


€uban 


41 


100, 


,0 


21, 


,5 


50, 


,0 


28.4 


Puerto Rican 


a 


100, 


,0 




a 




a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


a. 


100. 


,0 




a 




a 


a 


Black 


67 


100. 


,0 


4 


3 


28 


H 


67.0 


White 


202 


100. 


,0 


19. 


,7 


45. 


.3 


35.0 




11492 


100. 


0 


21. 


,1 


42. 


.7 


36.3 


Hispanic 


1514 


100. 


,0 


21. 


.6 


29. 


.5 


48.9 


Mexican 


993 


100. 


,0 


24. 


,5 


25. 


9 


49.6 


Cuban 


130 


100. 


0 


22. 


,4 


54. 


,3 


23.3 


Puerto Rican 


190 


100. 


,0 


17. 


,1 


29. 


2 


53.8 


Other Hispanic 


201 


100. 


0 


16. 


,3 


34. 


,7 


49.0 


Black 


1864 


100. 


0 


16. 


1 


34. 


.6 


49.3 


White 


8115 


100. 


0 


21. 


8 


44. 


8 


33.4 



a — Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 



Table 11 



Percent of Enrollment . in High School Program in the 
Senior Year by Race/Ethnicity end Educational Aspiration 



Post Sec 

Educ Race/ High School Program 

Plans Ethnicity n* Total General Academic Vocational 



HS ONLY 


2441 100.0 


25.0 


13.6 


(51.4 


Hispanic 


446 100.0 


15.2 


i3.6 


71.2 


Mexican 


310 100.0 


17.1 


16.8 


72.2 


Cuban 


16 100 0 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


71 100.0 


14.7 


18.5 


66.9 


Other Hispanic 


49 100.0 


11 7 




/Z . 3 


Black 


338 100.0 


14.5 


18.8 


66.7 


White 


1657 100.0 


27.9 


12.8 


59.4 


_ 

SOME COLLEGE 


2441 100.0 


26.4 


17.4 


56.3 


___ 11 

Hispanic 


403 100.0 


20.9 


15.4 


63.8 


Mexican 


262 100.0 


24.4 


15.7 


59.8 


Ctdban 


32 100.0 




• z. 


59 -9 


Puerto Rican 


58 ioo.g 


25.6 


11.0 


63.4 


Other Hispanf-C 


51 100.0 




n A 


■7*7 i 


Black 


424 100.0 


20.8 


18.9 


66.4 


White 


1614 100.0 


28.0 


17.3 


54.7 


COLLEGE 


2278 '•'OC.O 


22.0 


41.0 


37.1 


Hispanic 


727 ICO.O 


21.8 


29.3 


48.9 


Mexican 


241 100.0 


28.0 


26.9 


45.1 


Cuban 


40 100.0 


53 . 3 


22.0 


24.5 


Puerto Rican 


61 100.0 


4,4 


40.5 


55.1 


Other Hispanic 


53 100.0 


11.1 


29.6 


59.3 


Black 


419 100.0 


13.5 


33.7 


52.7 


White 


1464 100.0 


23.6 


43.4 


33.1 


COLLEGE AND BEYOND 


- 25 100.0 


13.0 


71.3 


15.7 


Hispanic 


727 TOO.O 


16.3 


59.9 


23.8 


Mexican 


370 100.0 


19.1 


52.8 


28.1 


Cuban 


12 100.0 


12.5 


75.1 


12.3 


Puerto Rican 


9b 100.0 


10.2 


61.5 


28.3 


Other Hispanic 


135 100.0 


16.5 


65.9 


17.6 


Black 


948 100.0 


11.0 


53.3 


35.7 


White 


4050 100.0 


13.1 


74.6 


12.3 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table 2A 



Mean Carnegie Units in the _ _ 
New Basics by Race/Ethnicity arid Sex 



Mean Carnegie Units in the New Basics 
High School Program 



Sex 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 





Total 






Phys/ 


Soc 


Conip 


ri* 


Units 


English 


Math 


BioSci 


Sci 


Sci 


14689 


9.8 


3.4 


2,3 


1.7 


2.4 


.1 


2332 


8.1 


2.9 


1.9 


1.3 


2.0 


.1 


1409 


8.3 


2.9 


1.9 


1.3 


2.1 


.1 


247 


8.7 


3.0 


2.2 


1.4 


2.0 


.1 


332 


7.0 


2.6 


1.7 


1.0 


1.7 


.1 


344 


8.5 


3.0 


2.0 


1.3 


2.2 


.1 


2449 


8.8 


3.1 


2,1 


1.3 


2.2 


.1 


9908 


10.2 


3.4 


2.4 


1.8 


2.4 


.1 



Total 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto ftican 
Other Hispanic 
Black 



Male 



Hispanic 
Mexicatt 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Female 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

PuertoJRicah 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



7297 


9. 


,8 


3.3 


2. 


,4 


1.7 


2. 


3 


.1 


1132 


7, 


.8 


2.7 


1. 


,9 


1.2 


1. 


,9 


.1 


684 


8, 


.1 


2.S 


1. 


,9 


1.3 


2. 


0 


.1 


108 


8, 


,0 




2. 


,0 


1.3 


1. 


,9 


.1 


167 


6, 


.5 




1 


.6 


1.0 


1, 


.5 


.1 


172 


8, 


.1 




1 


.9 


1.3 


2, 


.0 


.1 


1183 


8, 


.4 


3.0 


2 


.1 


1.3 


2 


.1 


.1 


4982 


10 


.2 


3.4 


2 


.5 


i.8 


2, 


.4 


.1 


7392 


9 


.9 




2 


.3 


1.7 


2 


.4 


.i 



1200 
725 
i38 
i6$ 

172 
1266 
4926 



8.6 
8.5 
9.4 
7.8 
9.1 
9.1 
10.1 



3.0 
3.4 
3.3 
3.5 



2.0 
1.9 
2.4 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 
2.4 



1.3 
1.3 
1.5 
1.1 
1.3 
1.4 
1.8 



2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
1.9 
2.3 
2.2 
2.4 



.1 
.0 
.1 
.0 
.1 
.1 
.1 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table 25 



_Heah Carnegie Units in the 
New Basics by Race/Ethnicity and SES 



Mean Carnegie Units in the New Basics 

SES Race/ Total _ Phys/ Comp 

Quartile Ethnicity n* Units English Math Bio Sci Sci Sci 



Lowest 



Second 



Third 



Highest 





2860 


8.9 


3.2 


2.0 


1.3 


2.3 


1 


Hispanic 


1186 


8.3 


3.0 


1.9 


1.3 


2.2 


.1 


nexxcan 


oJL3 


8 . 7 


3 . 1 


2.0 


1.4 


2.3 


.0 


Cuban 


68 


8.9 


3.3 


2.2 


1.3 


2.0 


.1 


Puerto Rican 


197 


7 . 9 


2.9 


1.8 


1.1 


2.0 


.1 


Other Hispanic 


10 S 


7.0 


2.7 


1.5 


1.0 


1 . 7 


, 1 


Black 


971 


9.1 


3.3 


2.1 


1.3 


2.3 


1 


White 


1889 


8.9 


3.3 


1.9 


1.3 


2.3 


1 
■ X 




3008 


9.7 


3.4 


2.2 


1 6 


9 4 


, ± 


Hispanic 


480 


8.9 


.3.2 


2.1 


1.3 


2.3 


.1 


Mexican 


273 


8 . 7 


3.2 


2.6 


1.3 


2.3 


.1 


Cuban 


63 


9.2 


3.2 


2.5 


1.3 


2.1 


.2 


Puerto Rican 


62 


7.5 


3.0 


1.9 


1.0 


1.7 


.0 


Other Hispanic 


82 


9.7 


3.5 


2.2 


1 5 


2 R 


i 

. J. 


Black 


597 


9.5 


3 . 3 


2.3 


1 5 


4. m »J 


. X. 


White 


2411 


9.8 


3.4 


2.2 


1.5 




m X 




2902 


10.4 


3.5 


2 . 5 


1 8 




- i 

• .L 


Hii^panic 


334 


9.4 


3,3 


2.3 


1.5 


2.5 


.1 


Mexican 


176 


9.5 


3.4 


2.4 


1.5 


2.3 


.0 


Cuban 


51 


IG.l 


3.5 


2.6 


1.7 


2.3 


.1 


Puerto Rican 


34 


8.5 


3.4 


2.0 


1.3 


1.8 


.0 


_ Other Hispanic 


74 


9.3 


3.2 


2.1 


1.4 


' . 5 


.1 


Black 


469 


9.5 


3.3 


2.3 


1.5 


2.3 


.1 


White 


2433 


10.5 


3.6 


2.5 


1.9 


2.5 


.1 




3304 


11.5 


3.7 


2.9 


2.3 


2.5 


.1 


Hispanic 


257 


10.2 


3.4 


2.5 


1.8 


2.4 


.1 


Mexican 


101 


"6 


3.2 


2.4 


1.6 


2.4 


.1 


Cuban 


61 


9.4 


3.0 


2.4 


1.8 


2.2 


.1 


Puerto Rican 


22 


a 


a. 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


74 


11.6 


3.9 


2.8 


2.1 


2.7 


.1 


Black 


295 


10.1 


3.5 


2.5 


1.7 


2.3 


.1 


White 


3009 


11.6 


3.7 


3.0 


2.3 


2.5 


.1 



a — Sample size too small for reliable estir n. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to t:he response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table 2C 



Mean Garnegie Units in the 
New Basics by Race/Ethnicity and Home Language 



Mean Carnegie Unit.*:, in the New Basics 

Home Race/ Total . Phys/ Soc Comp 

Language Ethnicity n* Units English Math Bio Sci Sci Sci 



Non Engl 
Dojainant 



Engl is? I 
Dominant 



English 
Mono ling 





11^3 


9, 


,1 


3, 


,1 


2, 


.2 


J- • 


5 


2, 


.2 


.1 


Hispanic 


980 


9, 


,0 


3, 


,1 


2, 


.1 


1. 


4 


2, 


.2 


.1 


Me:d can 


564 


9. 


,1 


3, 


,1 


2, 


.1 


1 


5 


2, 


. 4 


.0 


Cuban 


174 


9, 


,2 


3, 


,3 


2 


.4 


1. 


4 


2 , 


.0 


. 2 


Puerto Rican 


164 


8, 


.0 


3 


.L 


1, 


.8 


1. 


2 


1, 


.9 


.1 


Other Hispanic 


78 


10, 


.2 


3, 


.3 


2 


.5 


1. 


7 


2, 


. ^1 


.2 


Black 


14 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


Wh5-te 


159 


9, 


.6 


3, 


,2 


2 


.3 


1. 


8 


2 


.3 


.1 




1409 


iO, 


,6 


•>. 


.5 


2 


.6 


1. 


9 


2 


.5 


.1 


Hispanic 


596 


•■ 






2 


2 


.3 


1. 


6 


2 


.4 


.1 


Mexican 


457 






J . 


.1 


2 


.3 


1. 


6 




.4 


.1 


Cuban 


27 








a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


ruerto Ricah 


47 


9, 


.2 


3, 


,1 


2 


.2 


1. 


7 


2 


.2 


.1 


Other Hispanic 


66 


9, 


, 6 


3, 


,4 


2 


.4 


1. 


5 


2 


.3 


.1 


Black 


78 


9, 


,7 


3, 


,4 


2 


.4 


1. 


8 


2 


;2 


.0 


White 


735 


10, 


,9 


3, 


.6 


2, 


.7 




0 


2 


. 5 


.1 




12083 


9, 


.8 


3. 


,3 


2, 


.3 


1. 


7 


2, 


.3 


1 


Hispanic 


740 


7 


1 


2, 


.6 


1, 


,7 


1. 


1 


1. 


,8 


.0 


Mexican 


377 




,1 


2, 


6 


1, 


,7 


1. 


0 


1. 


,8 


.0 


Cuban 


45 


7. 


,1 


2 . 


,4 


1 


.6 


1. 


0 


t. 


,9 


.1 


Puerto Ricah 


120 


6. 


,0 


2, 


,3 


1 


,5 




8 


t. 


5 


.0 


Other Hispanic 


198 


8. 


,1 


2. 


,9 


1 


.8 


i! 


2 


2. 


,1 


.G 


Black 


2354 


8. 


.8 


3. 


1 


2, 


,1 


t. 


3 


2. 


2 


.1 


White 


8988 


10. 


,1 


3. 


,4 


2 


.4 


1. 


8 


2. 


,4 


.1 



a ^ Sample size too siaall for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table 2D 



^U:ur> Gsm-^E -e Units iti the_ New Basics by 
>/Echnlcicy and English Proficiency 



Understand Race/ 
English Ethnicity 



n* 



Total 
Units 



Kean Carnegie Units in the 
New Basics 

_ _ . _ . _ Phys/ Soc 
English Math Bio Sci Sci 



Comp 
Sci 



NOT AT ALL 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
.Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



NOT VERY WELL 



PRETTY WELL 



VERY WELL 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



4 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


2 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


2 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


0 


;b 




.0 




.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


A 
U 


- A 

.0 




.0 




.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


A 
U 


- A 

.0 




.0 




.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


fi 

u 






. U 




. 0 


. 0 


.0 


.0 


Z 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


30 


6.8 


1 


,9 


1 


.9 


1.3 


1,? 


.0 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 




a : 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


1 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


e 
J 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


z 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 


a 




a 


333 


9.3 


3 


.2 


2 


.1 


1.5 




.1 


270 


9.1 


3 


.2 


2 


.1 


1,5 


2 > 


.1 


197 


9.2 


3 


.2 


2 


.1 


1,5 


2.5 


,1 


26 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


27 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


H 


20 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


8 


a 




a 




a 


a 




a 


56 


9.4 


3. 


.3 


2, 


.1 


1,6 


2.5 


.0 


2338 


10.3 


3. 


4 


2. 


5 


1,9 


2.4 


.1 


1335 


9.3 


3. 


2 


2. 


2 


1,6 


2.3 


.1 


838 


9.3 


3. 


2 


2. 


2 


1.5 


2.4 


.1 


178 


9.6 


3. 


3 


2. 


6 


1.7 


2.0 


.1 


185 


8.5 


3. 


0 


2. 


0 


1.4 


2.0 


.1 


134 


10.0 


3. 


4 


2. 


5 


1.6 


2.4 


.1 


101 


9.2 


3. 


2 


2. 


2 


1.7 


2.0 


.1 


903 


10.8 


3. 


5 


2. 


7 


2.0 


2.5 


.1 



^ "^.^^^P^® _^^2:e too small for reliable estimation, 

* The number of cases in ieach analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table 2E 



Mean Carnegie Units in the New Basics by 
Race/Ethnicity ans Spanish Proficiency 



Mean Garnegie Units in the 
New Basics 



Speak- 

Understand Race/ 
Spanish Ethnicity 





Total 






Phys/ 


Soc 


Cbnap 


n* 


Units 


English 


Math 


BioSci 


Sci 


Sdi 


117 


10.0 


3.5 


2.4 


1.7 


2.4 


.6 


18 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


14 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


e 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


10 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


90 


16.1 


3.5 


2.4 


1.7 


2.4 


.1 


480 


10.8 


3.6 


2.5 


2.0 


2.6 


.1 


146 


9.4 


3.2 


2.2 


1.5 


2.5 


.2 


106 


9.7 


3.2 


2.2 


1.5 


2.5 


.2 


1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


15 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


25 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


€: 


25 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


H 


309 


11.1 


3.8 


2.6 


2.1 


2.6 


.1 


1094 


10. 3 


3.4 


2.6 


1.9 


2.4 


.1 


663 


9.2 


3.1 


2.2 


1.6 


2.3 


.1 


492 


9.3 


3.1 


2.2 


1.6 


2.4 


.1 


57 


10.4 


3.6 


2.8 


1.8 


2.0 


.2 


72 


8.6 


3.1 


2.1 


1.3 


2.0 


.1 




9.3 


3.1 


2.3 


1.6 


2.2 


.1 


5v 


9.9 


3.4 


2.5 


1.7 


2.2 


.1 




10.9 


3.5 


2.8 


2.1 


2.5 


.1 


1030 


9.5 


:^2 


2.3 


1.6 


2.3 


.1 


806 


9.1 


3.2 


2.2 


1.4 


2.3 


.1 


442 


9.0 


3.2 


2.1 


1.4 


2.4 


.0 


147 


9.1 


3.2 


2.4 


1.5 


1.9 


.1 


130 


8.2 


2.9 


1.9 


1.4 


1.9 


.1 


87 


10.7 


3.6 


2.7 


1.8 


2.5 


.2 


23 


a 


a 


a 


1.9 


a 


a 


202 


10.0 


3.2 


2.5 


1.9 


2.4 


.1 



NOT AT Att 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

Wsite 



NOT VERY WELL 



PRETTY WELL 



VERY WELL 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rlcati 
Other r ispatiic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



a - Sample size too sEall for reliable estimation. 

* TUe numbc^t: of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
raf.:^ >n the variable analysed. 
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Table 2F 



Mean Carnegie Units in the Nev> Basics by 
Race/Ethnicity and Counti^ of Origin 



Country 
of 

Origin 



Ethnicity 



n* 



Mean Carnegie Units in the N.^w BBi:>;i^s 



Total 
Units 



Phys/ 

Kv>; ; ! sli Math BioSci 



Soc Comp 
Sci Sci 



USA 



Hispar:' . 
Mexior- 
Cubar 

Puerc ri 
Other i.i^panic 

Black 

White 



12753 


10.2 


3 


. 5 


2 


.4 


1.8 


2.4 


.1 


1642 


9.1 


3 


.2 


2, 


.1 


1.4 


2.3 


.1 


111:. 


9.0 


3 


.1 


2, 


,1 


1.4 


2.3 


.1 


Ill 


10.2 


3 


.5 


2. 


,5 


1.7 


2.4 


.1 


210 


8.3 


3 


.1 


2. 


,0 


i.2 


2.0 


.1 


210 


9.6 


3. 


.5 


2. 


1 


1.5 


2.4 


.1 


2085 


9.4 


3. 


4 


2. 


2 


1.5 


2.3 


.1 


9027 


10.3 


3. 


5 


2. 


5 


1.8 


2.5 


.1 



OUTSIDE USA 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



692 


9.3 


3.1 


2.3 


1.6 


2.2 


.1 


384 


8.8 


2.9 


2.3 


1.4 


2.1 


.1 


143 


8.5 


2.9 


2.2 


1.2 


2.2 


.1 


108 


9.0 


3.2 


2.4 


1.4 


1.9 


.2 


63 


8.1 


2.7 


1.9 


1.5 


1.8 


.1 


69 


9.6 


3.0 


26 


1.5 


2.3 


.2 


98 


8.5 


2.8 


2.1 


1.4 


2.0 


.1 


210 


9.7 


3.2 


2.4 


1.8 


2.3 


.1 

















rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table 2G 



Mean Carnegie Units _ih the New Basics 
by Race/Ethnicity and Length of Residence 



Length 
of 

Residence 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 



rl* 



Mean Zar^ ^gin '>v' in the New Basics 
:h ; n Si^col Program 

Total Phys/ Soc Gomp 

Caits English Math BioSci Sci Sci 



I to 5 Years 403 

Hispanic 209 

Mexican 87 

Cuban 43 

Puerto Ri can 37 

Other Hispanic 42 

Blpck 73 

m.Lce 120 

6 to 10 Years 441 

Hispanic 145 

Mexican 54 

Cuban 43 

Puisrto Rican 26 

Other Hispanic 22 

Black 81 

White 215 

II or More 12615 

Hispanic 1674 

Mexican 1115 

Cuban 136 

Puerto Rican 210 

Other r.ispanic 214 

Black 2035 

Whit>. 8906 



9.4 


3:1 


2.4 


1, 


6 


2, 


.3 


.1 


8.2 


2.8 


2;1 


1 


.3 


2, 


.0 


.1 


8.2 


2.8 


2.1 


1. 


.1 


2 


.1 


.1 


6.9 


t.5 


1.8 


1 


.1 


1, 


.4 


.1 


7.6 


2:5 


1.9 


1 


.2 


2 


.0 


.2 




0 . 1 




X . 


. o 


9 


■ •+ 


-> 


8.9 


3.1 


2.2 


i. 


.2 


2 


.3 


.1 


L0.5 


3.3 


2.6 


1, 


,9 


2, 


.6 


.1 


9.2 


3.2 


2.3 


1, 


,6 


2 


.1 


.1 


8.5 


s.e 


2.2 


1, 


,3 


2, 


.0 


.1 


8.7 


s.e 


2.4 


1, 


,3 


2, 


.1 


.0 


9.4 


3.4 


2.5 


1, 


,5 


1, 


.9 


.1 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


7.6 




1.7 


1, 


,0 


1. 


,8 


.1 


9.8 


3.3 


2.4 


1, 


.8 


2, 


.3 


.1 


be. 2 


3.5 


2,4 


1, 


.8 


2, 


.4 


.1 


9.2 


3.2 


2.1 


1. 


,5 


2. 


,3 


.1 


9.0 


3.1 ■ 


2.1 


1. 


,5 


2. 


,3 


.1 


Lb. 5 


3.6 


2.6 


1. 


.8 


2. 


,5 


.1 


8.5 


3.1 


2.0 


1. 


.3 


2. 


,0 


.1 


9.6 


3.5 


2.2 


1. 


.5 


2. 


,4 


.1 


9.4 


3.4 


2.2 


1. 


,5 


2. 


,3 


.1 


be. 3 


3.5 


2.5 


1. 


.8 


2. 


,4 


.1 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* The n^omber of cases in each am lysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table 21 



Mean Caraegie Units iii the New_ Basics 
by Race/Ethnicity and Educational Aspiration 



Post Sec 
Educ 

Plans Ethnicity 



n* 



Total 
Units 



Mean Carnegio Units 
in the New Basics 

Phys/ Soc 

English Math Bio Sci Sci 



Sci 



HS ONLY 3219 

Hispanic 57(5 

Mexican 414 

Cuban _ 17 

Puerto Rican 85 

Other Hispanic 60 

Black 437 

White 2207 

SOME COLLEGE 27 

Hispanic 4^ 

Mexican v ; 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican i/ 

Other Hispanic 58 

Black 484 

White 1812 

DLLEGE 2492 

Hispanic 445 

Mexican 262 

Cuban 48 

Puerto Ricari 59 

Other Hispanic 65 

Black 460 

White 1587 

COLLEGE iiND_Bn^eND 5958 

Hispanic 751 

Mexican 395 

Cuban i38 

Puerto Rican 95 

Other Hispanic 150 

Black 1007 

White 4201 



-7 - -7 


2.9 


1.7 


1.1 


2:0 


.0 


6.5 


2.4 


1.5 


.9 


1.7 


.0 


6.8 


2.4 


1.6 


1.1 


1.7 


.0 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




5.3 


2.0 


1.3 


.5 


1.4 


.0 


6.7 


2.6 


1.4 


.8 


1.8 


.0 


7.' 


2.7 


1.7 


.9 


1.9 


.0 


7.9 


3.0 


1.7 


1.1 


2.1 


.0 


8.8 


3.2 


1.9 


1.3 


2.4 


.1 


8.3 


3.1 


1.8 


1.2 


2.2 


.1 


8.5 


3.i 


1.8 


1.2 


2.4 


.1 


8.4 


3.0 


2.0 


1.3 


1.9 


.1 


6.6 


2.6 


1.5 


1.1 


1.4 


.1 


8.9 


3.4 


1.8 


1.2 


2.4 


.0 


8.6 


3.0 


1.8 


1.1 


2.1 


.1 


9.1 


3.2 


1.9 


1.4 


2.4 


1 



10.0 
8.8 
9.3 
7.5 
8.2 
8.6 
9.0 

10.3 

11.9 
10.4 
10.5 
10.1 
9.5 
11.0 
10.7 
12.1 



3.5 
3.1 
3.3 
2.8 
3.2 
2.9 
3.3 
3.6 

3.7 
3.4 
3.4 
3.3 
3.3 
3.6 
3.6 
3.8 



2.3 
2.0 
2.1 
1.8 
1.9 
1.9 
2.1 
2.4 

3.0 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.3 
2.8 
2.7 
3.1 



1.6 
1.3 
1.4 
.9 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 
1.7 

2.4 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
2.0 
1.8 
2.5 



2.5 
2.3 
2.4 
1.9 
2.0 
2.4 
2.3 
2.5 

2.4 
2.4 
2.5 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 



.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.2 
.1 

.1 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied accordiSi to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 
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Table 3A 



Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by 
Academic Year, Race/Ethnic ity and Sex 



P:ace/ Sophomore Senior Effect 

Sex Ethnicity h* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



Total 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

jPuerto Rican 
Other ?-?spanic 

Black 

White 



10900 


9, 


.2 


5, 


,0 


11.4 


5, 


3 


2.2 


.4 


1448 


6, 


.4 


4. 


,5 


8.2 


5 


.4 


1;7 


.4 


884 


6, 


.1 


4. 


,3 


7.6 


5, 


3 


1.6 


.4 


171 


8, 


.6 


5. 


,4 


10.3 


5 


.7 


1.7 


.3 


197 


5, 


.8 


4, 


.4 


7.6 


5 


.6 


1.8 


.4 


196 


7, 


.1 


4, 


.4 


9.2 


5 


.1 


2.0 


.5 


1577 


5, 


.4 


4, 




7.3 


4 


.9 


2.0 


.5 


7875 


9, 


.9 


4, 


.8 


12.1 


5 


,0 


2.2 


.5 



Male 





5323 


9, 


.4 


4. 


,9 


11 


.5 


5. 


2 


2.1 


.4 


Hispanic 


677 


6, 


.4 


4. 


,5 


8 


.2 


5. 


A 


1.8 


.4 


Mexican 


417 


6 


.2 


i , 


,3 


7, 


.9 


5, 


.1 


1.6 


.4 


Cuban 


66 


10 


.4 


5. 


,9 


1.1. 


.3 


6. 


i 


1.0 


.2 


Puerto Rican 


95 


6 


.3 


4, 


.6 


8 


.5 


6. 


0 


2.2 


.5 


Other Hispanic 


100 


6 


.1 


4, 


.2 


8 


.2 


5, 


1 


2.1 


.5 


Black 


775 


5, 


.8 


4 


.3 


7 


.7 


4, 


9 


1.9 


.4 
.4 


White 


3871 


10 


.1 


4, 


1 / 


12 


.2 


5 


,0 


2.1 



Female 5578 

Hispanic 771 

Mexican 468 

Cuban _ 105 

Pue r to Ric an 102 

Other Hispanic 96 

Black 802 

White 4004 



9, 


.1 


5 . 


0 


11. 


3 


5. 


3 


2.2 


.4 


6 


.4 


4. 


4 


8 


.1 


5. 


,4 


1.6 


.4 


5. 


.9 


4 . 


,3 


7, 


.4 


5, 


.4 


1.5 


.4 


7 


.4 


4, 


6 


9, 


g 


5, 


.2 


2.2 


.5 


5, 


.2 


4, 


,0 


6, 


.6 


5, 


,0 


1.4 


.3 


8 


.4 


4, 


.3 


10, 


.3 


4, 


.9 


1.9 


.4 


4 


.9 


4 


.2 


7, 


.0 


4, 


.9 


2.1 


.5 


9 


.8 


4 


.8 


12 


.1 


5, 


.0 


2.3 


.5 



* The number of cases in each ana :. according to the response 

rate on the variable analyzed. 



**SD « Standard Devici .Ion. 

Note#: Etfect size is computed with the following general formula 
(X, - X2)/SD. where X^_and SD]^ , refer to sophombtt; /ear 
mean test score and standard deviation and X2 refr* i.o 
senior year mean test score. 
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Table 3B 



Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by 
Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity, and SES 



SES Race/ Sophomore Senior Eff^^ct 

Quartile Ethnicity n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



Lowest 2732 

Hispanic 698 

Mexicah 489 

Cuban 37 

Puerto Ricah 115 

Other Hispanic _56 

Black . 595 

White 1439 

Second 2659 

Hispanic 312 

Mexican 191 

Cuban 39 

Puerto Rican 40 

Other Hispanic 42 

Black 395 

White 1962 

Third 2558 

Hispanic 241 

Mexican 128 

Cuban 43 

Puerto Rican 23 

Other Hispanic 48 

Black 324 

White 1993 

Highest 2819 

Hispanic 176 

Mexican 65 

Cuban 50 

Puerto Rican 13 

Other Hispanic 48 

Black 226 

White 2417 



6.6 


4.4 


8.5 


4.9 


1 


.9 


.4 


5.5 


4.1 


6; 9 


5.1 


1, 


.3 


.3 


5.4 


4.2 


6;7 


5.2 


1, 


,4 


.3 


8.0 


5.3 


9.3 


5.5 


1. 


,3 


.2 


5.6 


4.4 


7.4 


5.4 


1. 


8 


.4 


5.6 


3.1 


6.3 


3.9 




8 


.3 


4.5 


3.7 


6.4 


4.5 


1. 


9 


.5 


7.4 


4.4 


9.5 


4.7 


2. 


1 


.5 



8 


.6 


4 


.6 


10 


.8 


4.9 


2.2 


.5 


6 


.0 


4 


.3 


7 


.9 


4.9 


1.9 


.5 


5 


.8 


3, 


.8 


7, 


.5 


4.i5 


i.8 


.5 


8 


.6 


6, 


,0 


10, 


.5 


5.8 


1.8 


.3 


5, 


.7 


4. 


,9 


6, 


.5 


5.3 


.8 


.2 


6 


,0 


4. 


,0 


8. 


7 


4.1 


2.8 


.7 


5. 


,3 


4. 


1 


7. 


4 


4.5 


2.0 


.5 


9. 


1 


4. 


5 


11. 


4 


4.7 


2.3 


.5 


9. 


8 


4. 


7 


12. 


0 


4.9 


2.2 


.5 



7.7 


4.5 


9.6 


5.3 


1.9 


.4 


7.5 


4.4 


9.1 


5.3 


1.6 


.4 


9.9 


4.1 


10.8 


4.6 


.9 


.2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


7.8 


4.7 


10.1 


5.4 


2.3 


.5 


6.2 


4.7 


8.2 


5.3 


1.9 


.4 


10.2 


4.6 


12.4 


4.7 


2.2 


.5 


11.8 


4.6 


14.1 


4.7 


2.3 


.5 


9.7 


4.3 


12.4 


5.1 


2.7 


.6 


8.9 


4.2 


11.7 


4.9 


2.9 


.7 


9.4 


5.2 


12.5 


5.1 


3.1 


.3 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


11.2 


4.0 


13.9 


4.3 


2.7 


.7 


8.0 


5.2 


10.5 


5.4 


2.5 


.5 


12.1 


4.5 


14.3 


4.5 


2.3 


.5 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 3A . 
**See table 3A . 

# See table 3A "note". 
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Table 3C 



Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary 
Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity and Home Lahjguajge 



Home Race/ Sophomore Senior __ _ Effect 

Language Ethnicity h* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



Ndn Engl 
Dominant 



English 
Dominant 



English 
Mono ling 





819 


0 . J 


*+ 


. D 


Q 


•> 


c 
D 




0 
z 


. U 




Hispanic 




5 . 8 


4 


■ 3 


- 

7 


- 


5 


. 1 


1 


. 8 


•4 


MeKican 




5 . 0 


4 


■ 0 




•5 


4 




1 


.5 


.4 


Cuban 


130 


8.4 


4 


. 0 


10 




5 


■ 1 


z 


. 1 




Puerto Ricari 


122 


5.4 


3 


. 9 


7 


. 7 


5 


. 3 


2 


. 3 


. 6 


Other Hispanic 


54 


8.2 


4 


.4 


10 


.1 


4 


.9 


1 


.9 


.4 


Black 


10 


a 




a 




a 




a 






a 


White 


125 


7.5 


4 


.8 


9 


.7 


5 


.3 


2 


.2 


.5 












1 0 

J.Z 


7 


ii 


. z 


9 


. O 


c 
. D 


-- - 

Hispanic 




/ .8 




9 


9 


. 9 


5 


. 6 


z 


. 1 




Mexican 




/ . / 




0 


9 


. / 


E 

0 


- c 
. D 


Z 


. u 


- /i 


Cuban 




13 . U 


A 
'J- 


Q 


Id 


. / 


A 
'J- 


- £ 
. 0 


X 




. ^ 


Puerto Rican 


36 


8 . 9 


4 




11 


. u 


e 


- f\ 
. 0 


z 


- i 
. X 


- c 

. 3 


Other Hispanic 


46 


8.9 


5 


4 


11 


.7 


5 


.3 


2 


.7 


.5 


Black 


57 


7.7 


4. 


9 


lb 


8 


5 


4 


3 


.1 


.6 


White 


627 


10.8 


4. 


8 


13 


3 


4 


9 


2 


.5 


.5 




8909 


9.2 


4. 


9 


11 


4 


5. 


2 


2 


.1 


.4 


Hispanic 


305 


6.0 


4. 


1 


7. 


5 


5. 


1 


1 


4 


.3 


Mexican 


155 


5.9 


4. 


0 


7. 


1 


5. 


b 


1 


2 


.3 


Cuban 


18 


a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


39 


4;4 


4. 


2 


4. 


8 


5. 


3 




4 


.1 


Other Hispanic 


93 


6;5 


4. 


0 


• 8. 


3 


4. 


9 


1. 


9 


.5 


Black 


1507 


5.3 


4. 


3 


7. 


2 


4. 


9 


1. 


9 


.5 


White 


7097 


9.9 


4. 


8 


12. 


1 


5. 


0 


2. 


2 


.5 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 3A . 
**See table 3A . 

# See table 3A "note". 
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Table 3D 



Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary 
Academic Year ^ Race/Ethnicity and English Proficiency 



Speak/ 

Understand Race/ 
English Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD 



Effect 
Change Size# 



ViUt AX ALL 


2 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


_ 

Hispanic 


8 




_ 
.0 




_ 

.0 




.0 


.0 


.6 


;e 


Mexican 


d 




.0 




.0 




.0 


.0 


.6 


.0 


Gaban 


0 




.0 




.0 




,0 


0 

■ \J 


h 


. u 


Puerto Rican 


6 




.0 




.0 




.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Other Hispanic 


0 




.0 




.0 




.0 


. 0 


n 
■ \j 


A 

. u 


Black 


p 




.0 




.0 




.0 


.0 


.6 


.0 


White 


2 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


TVTAT tTTTDX/ T T17t T 


9 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


. 

Hispanic 


8 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


Mexican 


5 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


Cuban 


i 




a 




a 




^ 






a 


Puerto Rican 


1 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


1 




a 




a 




a 


a 




a. 


Black 


1 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


wnxte 


0 




.0 




.0 




.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 






215 


5 


.4 


4 


.2 


- 

6 


_ 
.9 


_ 

4.7 


_ 

1.5 


.4 


nispanlc 


170 


4 


.4 


3 


.5 


5 


_ 

.7 


_ 

4.3 


- 

1.3 


.4 


Mexican 


TO/ 


4 


. 2 


3 


.3 


4 


.9 


3.9 


.7 


.2 




i.1 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


17 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


12 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


Black 


3 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


White 


43 


7; 


;7 


4, 


.7 


10 


.1 


4.5 


2.4 


.5 


VERY WELL 


1840 


9, 


.8 


5. 


.1 


12, 


,1 


5.4 


2.3 


.5 


Hispanic 


994 


7. 


2 


4. 


7 


9. 


,2 


5.5 


2.0 


.4 


Mexican 


619 


6. 


9 


4. 


5 


9. 


1 


5.3 


2.2 


.5 


Cuban 


138 


10. 


6 


4. 


9 


12. 


3 


5.0 


1.8 


.4 


Puerto Rican 


142 


6. 


6 


4. 


5 


8. 


6 


5.5 


2.1 


.5 


Other Hispanic 


94 


9. 


4 


4. 


8 


11. 


9 


4.8 


2.6 


.5 


Black 


76 


7. 


4 


5. 


1 


11. 


0 


5.6 


3.7 


.7 


White 


771 


11. 


0 


4. 


8 


13. 


4 


4.9 


2.3 


.5 

























a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 3A "*" . 
**See table 3A "**". 

# See table 3A "note". 
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Table 3E 



__Mean IRT Scores in Vdcabuiary 
Academic Year^ Race/Ethnicity and Spanish Proficiency 



Speak/ _ 

Understand Race/ Sophomore Senior Effect 

Spanish Ethnicity ti* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



NOT AT ALL 99 

Hispanic 15 

Mexican 12 

Cuban 0 

Puerto Ricari 2 

Other Hispanic 1 

Black 4 

White 80 

NOT VERY WELL 398 

Hispanic 108 

Mexican 79 

Cuban 1 

Puerto Rican 12 

Other Hispanic 16 

Black 21 

White, 269 

PRETTY WELL 834 

Hispanic 474 

Mexican 347 

Cuban __ 47 

Puerto Rican 53 

Other Hispanic 27 

Black 43 

White 317 



VERY WELL 752 

Hispanic 580 

Mexican 312 

Cuban 107 

Puerto Rican 96 

Other Hispanic 64 

Black 15 

Wiite 157 



9 


.0 


4. 


,7 


11 


.5 


5 


.1 


2.5 


.5 








a 




a 




a 


a 


a 








Ci 












a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


cj 


1 

. ± 


A 

*4- . 


7 


1 1 


7 


•+ 1 




9 6 


. 6 


1 n 
LU , 




A 




1 9 


7 




1 X 


9 9 


. *^ 


7 


. O 


^ . 


h 


Q 


■ J 




1 ✓ 


J. ■ 7 


4 


7 


. ^ 


J . 


n 
u 


O 

o 


Q 


o • 


1 u 


+ 7 

X ■ / 


. «^ 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


1 


, J. 


A 

H- 






■ J 


4 


7 

1 / 


9 2 


. 5 


y , 


7 


^ ■ 






A 
• \J 




1 vl 




,4 


6 


. 6 


4. 


5 


8 


. 3 


5. 


.2 


1.6 


.4 


O 1 


A 


4 




7 


.6 


5 


, 1 


1 . 6 


.4 


0 




■ 




12 


. 2 




,7 


2.0 


.4 


7 


.4 


4. 


i 


8 


is 


4. 


.4 


1.4 


.4 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


6 


.8 


5. 


1 


10 


.3 


5. 


.2 


3.5 


.7 


-i, 


.3 


4. 


8 


13 


.8 


4. 


.9 


2.5 


.5 


7 


.4 


5. 


1 


9 


.6 


5. 


.7 


2.2 


.4 


6 


.4 


4. 


6 


8 


.6 


5. 


.5 


2.2 


.5 


5 


.7 


4. 


1 


7 


.7 


5. 


.3 


2.0 


.5 


9 


.2 


4. 


8 


10 


.8 


5. 


.4 


1.6 


.3 


5 


.4 


4. 


5 


8 


.3 


5. 


.9 


2.9 


.6 


8 


.1 


4. 


8 


10 


.5 


5. 


.2 


2.4 


.5 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


8 


.7 


5. 


3 


10 


.9 


5. 


.6 


2.3 


.4 



ERIC 



a — Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 3A 
**See table 3A 

# See table 3A "note". 
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Table 3F 



Mean iRf Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity and Country of Origin 



Country 
of 

Origin 



Ethnicity 



Sophomore 
n* Mean SD** 



Senior 
Mean SD 



Effect 
Change Size# 



USA 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



OUTSIDE USA 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
.Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



10311 




J . U 


11.5 


5.2 


2.2 


.4 


1 1 7S 
J. J. / 


O . D 


4 . 4 


_ 

8.1 


- 

5.3 


_ 

1.7 


.4 


779 


0 . z 




7.8 


5.3 


1.6 


.4 


91 


9.1 


5.4 




h 

O • u 


i . 4 


. 3 


153 


5.5 


4.2 


7.2 


5.5 


1.7 


.4 


152 


7.1 


4.4 


9.0 


5.1 


1.9 


.4 


1482 


5.4 


4.3 


7.3 


4.9 


1.9 


.4 


7655 


10.0 


4.8 


12.2 


4.9 


2.2 


.5 


482 


8.1 


5.0 


9.9 


5.7 


1.8 


.4 


255 


6.4 


4.9 


8.3 


5.6 


1.9 


.4 


93 


4.6 


4.2 


5.8 


5.0 


1.1 


.3 


77 


8.4 


5.3 


16.2 


5.3 


1.8 


.3 


42 


6.6 


4.8 


8.6 


5.8 


2.0 


.4 


42 


7.6 


4.8 


10.6 


5.0 


3.0 


.6 


64 


6.8 


4.9 


10.7 


5.7 


3.9 


.8 


162 


9.1 


4.8 


10.5 


5.5 


1.4 


.3 



* See table 3A "*". 
**See table 3A "**" . 

# See table 3A "note". 
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Table 3G 



Hean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year^ 
Race/Ethnicity and Length of Residence 



_ 

Length 


— 

















of 


Race/ 


• " - 


.Sophomore 


Senior 




Effect 


Residence 


Ethnicity 


h* 


Mean 


SD** 


Me&ii 




Change 


Size# 


1 to 5 Years 




250 


7.1 


5.0 


9.1 


5.9 


2.6 


.4 




Hispanic 


125 


4.8 




6.5 


5 2 


1*6 


.4 




Mexican 


55 


3.0 


2.7 


3 . 9 


4.0 


1.0 


.3 




Cuban 


27 


a 








a 


a 




Puerto Rican 


25 


a 




Si 




a 


a 




Other Hispanic 


28 






a 




a 


a 




Black 


44 


6.1 


4.3 


9.1 


5.0 


3.1 


.7 




White 


82 


8.6 


5.2 


10.5 


6 . 1 


1.9 


.4 


6 to lb Years 




309 


8.5 


5.4 


10.6 


5.8 


2.1 


.4 




Hispanic 


93 


7.4 


4.8 


9.9 


5.7 


2.5 


.5 




Mexican 


31 


6.7 


4.3 


8 5 


mJ m Sj 


1.8 


.4 




Cuban 


34 


9.4 


5 . 3 


11 . 8 


5 d 

mJ m \J 


2.4 


.4 




Puerto Rican 


15 


a ' 




a 




a 


a 




Other Hispanic 


13 










a 


a 




Black 


51 


4.1 


3.6 


6.6 


5.3 


2. S 


.7 




White 


166 


9.6 


5.2 


11.5 


5.5 


1.9 


.4 


11 or More 




10239 


9.3 


4.9 


11.5 


5.2 


2.2 


.4 




Hispanic 


1214 


6.6 


4.5 


8.2 


5.3 


1.7 


.4 




Mexican 


797 


6.3 


4,3 


7.8 


5.3 


1.6 


.4 




Cuban 


108 


9.2 


5.6 


10.5 


5.9 


1.3 


.2 




Puerto Rican 


154 


5.8 


4.3 


7.4 


5.5 


1.6 


.4 




Other Hispanic 


155 


7.2 


4.4 


9.2 


5.1 


2.0 


.5 




Black 


1451 


5.4 


4.3 


7.4 


4.9 


1.9 


.4 




White 


7575 


10.0 


4.8 


12.2 


4.9 


2.2 


.5 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 3A . 
**See table 3A 

# See table 3A "note". 
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Table 3H 



Mean IRT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity, and Garhegie Units in the New Basics 



Carnegie 
Units in the 
New Basics 



Race/ 
Ethnici^ 



Sbphombre Senior Effect 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change 25ize# 



Lowest 



Second 



Third 



Highest 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Caban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
_ Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
__ Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
__ Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



2075 


6.8 


4.3 


8.7 


4.8 


19 


. 


294 


4.8 


3.7 


5.8 


4 2 




0 
. J 


172 


4.5 


3.5 


5.6 


4.1 


1.1 


.3 


31 


6.6 


5.7 


7.9 


6.0 


1.3 


.2 


63 


4.7 


3.5 


5.0 


3.9 


.4 


.1 


28 


5.3 


3.4 


6.3 


3.9 


.9 


.3 


304 


4.5 


3.7 


6.1 


4.3 


16 


A 


1477 


7.3 


4.2 


9.3 


4.7 


2.6 




2907 


7.9 


4.6 


10.0 


4.9 


2 1 


- s 


441 


5.9 


4.2 


7.5 


5.0 




A 
• M- 


286 


5.6 


4.0 


7.0 


5.0 


1.4 


.4 


31 


6.9 


4.3 


8.1 


4.9 


1.2 


.3 


62 


5.4 


4.4 


7.7 


5.5 


2.3 


.5 


61 


6.7 


4.5 


8.5 


4.6 


1.8 


.4 


453 


4.5 


3.7 


6.4 


4.3 


1.9 


.5 


2012 


8.6 


4.4 


10.8 


4.6 


2.2 


.5 


2654 


9.5 


4.8 


11.8 


5.1 


2.3 


.5 


390 


7.1 


4.3 


8.9 


5.4 


1.8 


.4 


264 


6.4 


4.3 


8.1 


5.3 


1.7 


.4 


49 


8.9 


4.1 


10.0 


3.8 


1.2 


.3 


35 


6.5 


3.9 


8.9 


6.0 


2.4 


.6 


42 


8.9 


3.8 


11. b 


5.0 


2.1 


.6 


420 


5.4 


4.3 


7.5 


5.0 


2.0 


.5 


1844 


10.3 


4.5 


12.7 


4.6 


2.3 


.5 


3265 


11.9 


4.7 


14.3 


4.6 


2.3 


.5 



323 
162 
60 
36 
65 
400 
2542 



9 

9 
11 

8 

7.8 

7.6 
12.4 



4.9 
4.4 
5.1 
5.2 
4.9 
4.9 
4.4 



12.0 
12.1 
14.2 
11.9 
11.1 
10. b 
14.7 



5.2 
4.8 
4.6 
5.5 
5.4 
5.2 
4.3 



3.0 
2.7 
2.7 
3.5 
3.3 
2.4 
2.3 



.6 
.6 
.5 

.7 
.7 
.5 

,5 



* See table 3A "*" . 
**See table 3A ••**'■ . 

# See table 3A "note* 
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Tabie 3i 



Mean ilCT Scores in Vocabulary by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnictty and Edacatibnal Aspiration 



Post Sec 

Educ Race/ 

Flans Ethnicity 



n* 



Sophomore 
Mean SD** 



Senior 
Mean SB 



Change 



Effect 
Size# 



HS ONLY 2156 

Hispanic 303 

Mexican 221 

euban 12 

Ptxerto Rican 49 

Other Hispanic 22 

Black 227 

White 1620 



6.4 4.1 



8.2 4.6 



4. 
4. 



3 
1 
a 
3.5 
a 

4.2 
6.8 



5.4 
5.1 
a 

4.7 
a 
5.2 
8.8 



4.1 
4.0 

a 
4.3 

a 

4.1 
4.4 



1.8 

1.1 
1.0 
a 

1.2 
a 

1.0 
1.9 



.3 
.3 

a 
.4 

a 
.3 
.5 



SOME COLLEGE 



1990 



7.5 4.3 



9.5 4.6 



1.9 



Hispanic 268 5.7 4.1 6.3 4.8 

Mexican 177 5.4 4.0 6.1 4.7 

Cuban 15 a a a a 

Puerto Ricah 39 6.1 4.6 7.1 5-1 

Other Hispanic 37 5.7 3.7 5.9 4.8 

Black 288 4.0 3.2 6-1 4.0 

White 1434 8.2 4.1 10.2 4.4 



.6 
.6 
a 
.0 
.3 
.1 
.0 



.2 
.2 
a 
.2 
.1 
.6 
.5 



COLLEGE 



1888 



9.0 4.5 



11.3 4.8 



2.3 



Hispanic 296 7.0 4.2 

Mtsxican 185 6.9 3.9 

Cuban 29 a a 

Puerto Ricah 42 6-4 3-8 

Other Hispanic 40 7.4 

Black 293 4.8 

White 1298 9.8 



9. 
9. 



,0 

,7 
,2 



.4 
,2 
a 
8.2 
10.5 
7.0 
12.1 



4.6 
4.7 
a 

4.7 
4.2 
4.6 
4.4 



2.5 
2.3 
a 

1.8 

3.1 
2.2 
2.2 



.6 
.6 
a 
.5 
.6 
.6 
.5 



COLLEGE AND BEYOND 



4814 



11.7 4.8 



14.1 4.7 



2.4 



Hispanic 567 8.5 4.8 11.1 5.4 2.6 .6 

Mexican 293 ^.2 4.8 10.7 5.4 2.6 .5 

Cuban 113 ^.4 5.4 11.6 5.4 2.1 .4 

Puerto Ricah 64 7.7 4.6 10.6 5.9 2.9 .6 

Other Hispanic 97 9.0 4.5 11.7 5.Q 2-8 .6 

Slack 754 6.9 5.0 9.2 5.2 2.3 .5 

White 3494 12.4 4.3 14.9 4.1 2.4 .6 

g - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 3A "*". 
**See table 3A »**". 

# See table 3A "note". 
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Table 4A 



Sex 



Miean IRT Scores in Reading by 
Academic Year^ Race/Ethnicity and Sex 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 



















Sophomore 


Senior 




Effect 


n* 


Mean 




Mean 


SD 


Change 




10375 


7.6 


4;4 


8.9 


4.8 


1.3 


.3 


1353 


5.4 


3.7 


6.6 


4.3 


1.2 


.3 


847 


5.1 


3.6 


6.3 


4.2 


1.2 


.3 


156 


7.7 


4.8 


8.8 


5.3 


1.1 


.2 


169 


5.3 


3.9 


6.4 


4.3 


i.i 


.3 


181 


5.6 


3.6 


6.9 


4.3 


1.3 


.4 


1535 


5.1 


3.6 


6.0 


4.0 


.9 


.2 


7488 


8.3 


4.4 


9.5 


4.7 


1.2 


.3 



Total 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Male 



Hispanic 
hexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



4978 


7.8 


4.5 


9 


.2 


4.8 


1.4 


.3 


625 


5.5 


3.9 


6 


.9 


4.4 


1.4 


.4 


387 


5.2 


3.S 


6 


.7 


4.2 


1.5 


.4 


64 


8.7 


4.8 


9 


.2 


5.8 


.4 


.1 


82 


5.8 


4.2 


7, 


.1 


4.8 


1.3 


.3 


92 


5.3 


3.7 


6. 


7 


4.1 


1.4 


.4 


732 


5.4 


3.9 


6. 


4 


4.0 


1.1 


.3 


3621 


8.3 


4.5 


9. 


7 


4.7 


1.4 


.3 



Female 5338 7,5 ^ ^ g ^ ^ ^ .3 

Hispanic 728 5.3 3.6 6.3 4.2 11 3 

Mexican 460 5.0 3.5 5.9 4.1 16 3 

Su^an 92 6.8 4.5 8.5 4.8 17 '4 

Puerto Rican 87 4.8 3.4 5.6 3.5 9 '3 

Other Hispanic 89 5.8 3.4 7.I 45 i' s '4 

Black 803 4.9 3.4 5.7 3.9 "7 '2 

White 3867 8.0 4.4 9.3 4.7 1.3 '3 

* The numbej of cases in each analysis varied according to the Response 
rate on the variable analysed. 

**SD Standard Deviation. 

Note#: Effect^size is coiputed with the following general foraula 
(Xj - 3^)/SDi vhere X 1 and SDi , refer to sophomore year 
mean test score and standard deviation and X2 refer to 
senior year m&an test score. 
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Table 4B 



Mean IRT Scores in Reading by 
Academic Year, Racie/Ethnicity and SES 



SES 

Quartile Ethnicity 



n* 



Sophomore Senior Effect 

Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



Lowest 



Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Second 



2591 

657 
471 
37 
98 
56 
591 
1342 

2529 



5.7 

4.9 
4.9 
6.6 
5.2 
4.3 
4.6 
6.1 

7.2 



3.8 

3:4 
3.5 
4.5 
3.9 
2.2 
3.3 
3.9 

4.2 



6.7 

5.7 
5.8 
6.6 
6.0 
4.4 
5.5 
7.4 

8.3 



4.1 

4.1 
4.1 
5.5 
4.2 
2.7 
3.5 
4.2 

4.5 



1.1 

l.e 

.0 
.8 
.1 
.8 

1.2 

1.1 



;2 
3 
.0 
.2 
.1 
,3 
,3 



Hispanic 287 4.8 3.4 6.3 3.9 1.5 .4 

Mexican 180 4.5 3.1 5.7 3.7 1.2 .4 

Cuban 35 7.4 4.2 9.6 4.9 2.2 .5 

Puerto Rican 34 5.4 4.0 6.6 4.0 1.2 .3 

Other Hispanic 38 4.4 3.1 6.4 3.5 2.1 .7 

Black 387 5.1 3.4 5.9 3.8 .7 .2 

White 18.55 7.6 4.2 8.7 4.5 1.1 .3 



Third 



2445 



8.1 



4.3 



Hispanic 224 5.9 

Mexican 123 5.5 

Cuban 37 8.0 

Puerto Rican a a 

ether Hispanic 45 6.2 

Black 313 5.6 

mtit^ 190/ 3.4 



3, 
3, 
4, 

3. 
4. 
4. 



9.4 

7.7 
7.6 
8.3 
a 
7.6 
6.5 
9.7 



4.7 



1.3 



,1 
,1 
,9 
a 
1 
,3 
,6 



1 



.5 
.6 
.1 

a 
.4 
.2 
,3 



Highest 2703 9.5 4.5 11.1 4.6 1.6 .4 

Hispanic 166 8 4.2 9.6 4.8 1.6 .4 

Mexican 63 7.7 4 8.5 4.6 .9 .2 

Cuban 46 9.1 5.4 11.2 5.1 2.1 .4 

Puerto Rican a a a a a a a 

ether Hispanic 46 8.3 3.7 10.4 4.7 2-1 .6 

Black 208 7 4.5 8.6 4.7 1.5 .3 

White 2329 9.7 4.4 11.3 4.6 1.6 .4 

a — Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 4A "*". 
**See table 4a «**" ; 

# See table 4a "note". 
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TabliB 4C 



Mean ilW Scores in Reading 
Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity and Home Language 



Home 



Language Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD 



Change 



Effect 
Size# 



Mon Engl 
Dominant 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto__Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



774 


5.4 


3.8 


6.8 


4.3 


1.4 


;4 


646 


5.1 


3.5 


6.2 


4.0 


1.2 


.3 


372 


4.6 


3.1 


5.7 


3.6 


1.2 


.4 


117 


7.1 


4.4 


8.7 


4.6 


1.6 


.4 


105 


5.1 


3.6 


6.3 


4.0 


3.2 


.3 


51 


6.3 


3.5 


6.8 


4.5 


.4 


• i 


8 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


120 


6.1 


4.2 


8.0 


4.7 


1.8 


.4 



English 
Dominant 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



1086 


8.5 


4.6 


9.9 


4.9 


1 


.4 


.3 


423 


6.6 


4.2 


8.0 


4.5 


1 


.4 


.3 


325 


6.2 


3.9 


7.5 


4.4 


1 


.3 


.3 


22 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 


a 


33 


7.4 


4.0 


8.1 


4.4 




7 


.2 


43 


7.0 


4.5 


8.7 


4.1 


1. 


7 


.4 


58 


7.1 


4.3 


7.9 


4.9 




8 


.2 


605 


8.9 


4.6 


10.4 


4.8 


1. 


5 


.3 



English 
Monoling 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



8480 


7.6 


4.4 


8.9 


4 


.8 


1 


.3 


.3 


274 


4.8 


3.4 


6.0 


4 


.3 


1 


.2 


.3 


143 


4.6 


3.5 


5.7 


4 


.3 


1 


.1 


.3 


16 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


31 


4.2 


3.9 


5.4 


4 


6 


1 


2 


.3 


85 


5.1 


3.2 


6.4 


4. 


1 


1. 


4 


.4 


1467 


5.1 


3.6 


5.9 


3. 


9 


1. 


4 


.4 


6739 


8.1 


4.4 


9.4 


4. 


7 


1. 


3 


.3 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation 
^ See table 4A , 
'^^^See table 4A . 
# See table 4A "note". 
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Table 4D 



Mean IRT Scores in Reading by Academic Yesar, 
Race/Ethnicity and English Proficiency 



Understand Race/ 

English Ethnicity 



n* 



Sophomore Senior __ 

Mean SD** Mean SD 



Effect 
Change Size# 



NOT AT ALL 



2 a a a a a a 

Hispanic 0 .D" .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

Mexican 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

Cuban 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

Puerto Rican 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

Other Hispanic 0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

Black Q .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 .0 

White 2 a a a a a a 



NOT VERY WELL 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



PRETTY WELL 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



5 
4 
0 

i 
6 
i 
6 

197 

155 
120 
12 
13 
11 
4 
38 



a 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 



4.2 
4.0 
a 
a 
a 
a 
5.5 



a 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 



4.7 3.3 



2.8 
2.6 
a 
a 
a 
a 

3.8 



a 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 

5.8 

5.5 
5.4 
a 
a 
a 
a 
6.3 



a 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 

3.7 

3.3 
3.1 
a 
a 
a 
a 

4.1 



a 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 

a 
.0 

1.1 

1.3 
1.4 

a 
a 
a 
a 

1.1 



a 
a 
.6 
a 

;e 

a 



.5 
.5 
a 
a 
a 
a 
.3 



VERY WELL 1759 8.1 4.5 9.5 4.9 1.4 .3 

Hispanic 946 5.0 3.9 7.3 4.4 1.3 .3 

Mexican 596 5.6 3.7 6.9 4.2 1.3 .4 

Cuban 131 8.3 4.9 9.6 5.2 1.3 ;3 

Puerto Rican 129 6.0 3.8 7.2 4.3 1.2 .3 

Other Hispanic 90 6.7 4.0 8.0 4.6 1.3 .3 

Black _73 6.4 4.5 7.4 4.8 1.0 .2 

White 740 9.0 4 4 10.4 4.7 1.4 .3 

a - Sample sizp too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 4A 
*'*See table 4A 

# See table 4A "note". 
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Table 4E 



Mean IRT Scores in Reading by Academic Year^ 
Race/Ethnicity and Spanish Proficiency 



JSpeak/ 

Understand Race/ _ Sophomore Senior _ Effect 

Spanish Ethnicity tx* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



NnT AT ATT 


92 


7.3 


4.2 


8.6 


4.7 


1.3 


.3 




1 A 


— 
a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Mexican 


11 


a 


a 


a 


a 






Cubati 


0 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Ricah 


2 


a 


a 


a 


a 






Other Hispanic 


1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Black 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


White 


/ J 


"7 d 
/ ; 2 


4; 2 


8.4 


4.6 


1.3 


.3 


NOT VERY WET T 




o ; 6 


__ 

4;3 


9.6 


4.7 


_ 

1.1 


_ 

.2 




OS 


6 . 1 


4; 3 


7.2 


4.5 


_ 

1.1 


_ 

.3 


Mexican 


72 


6.2 


4;1 


7.1 


4.4 


.9 


2 


Cuban 


1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


9 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a, 




Other Hispanic 


16 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Black 


1 Q 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


White 




9 . 1 


4; 0 


lb. 1 


4.5 


1.0 


.3 


PRETTY WEtt 




T ft 

7 . 9 


4;7 


9.4 


5.0 


1.5 


.3 






5 .4 


: I 
3 ;6 


6.4 


4.0 


i.g 


.3 


Mexican 


333 


4.9 


3;3 


6.2 


3 7 


A. m O 


. 


Cuban 


42 


8.5 


4.4 


9.7 


5.2 


1.2 


.3 


Puerto Rican 


51 


6.1 


3.6 


6.3 


3.3 


.2 


.1 


Other Hispanic 


27 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Black 


44 


6.4 


4;3 


6.8 


5.0 


.4 


.1 


White 


307 


9.1 


4;6 


10.9 


4.8 


1.8 


.4 


VISRY WEtt 


703 


6.8 


4;4 


8.3 


4.8 


1.6 


.4 


Hispanic 


544 


5.8 


3.9 


7.3 


4.5 


1.6 


.4 


Mexican 


305 


5.2 


3.5 


6.6 


4.2 


1.4 


.4 


Cuban 


99 


7.8 


4.9 


9;3 


4.8 


1.5 


.3 


Puerto Rican 


81 


5.3 


4.0 


7.2 


4.8 


1.9 


.5 


Other Hispanic 


58 


7.0 


3.4 


8^8 


4.1 


1.8 


.5 


Black 


13 


5.9 


3.2 


7.7 


3.2 


1.9 


.6 


White 


146 


7.9 


4.8 


9.5 


5:0 


1.6 


.3 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 4A 
**See table 4A . 

# See table 4A "note". 



Table 4F 

Mean_IRT Scores in Readihjg by Academic Year ^ 
Rabe/Ethhicity and Country of Origin 



Country 

of Race/ Sophomore _ Senibri_ Effect 

Origin Ethnicity h* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



USA 9825 

Hispanic 1101 

Mexican 750 

Cuban 81 

Puerto Rican 133 

Other Hispanic 137 

Black 1443 

White 7280 



OUTSIDE USA 452 

Hispanic 236 

Mexican 87 

Cuban 72 

Puerto Rican 36 

Other Hispanic 42 

Black 60 

White 155 



7 


.7 


4 


.4 


9.6 


4.8 


i.3 


.3 


5 


.3 


3, 


.7 


6.4 


4.3 


1.1 


.3 


5 


.1 


3, 


.5 


6.2 


4.2 


1.1 


.3 


8 


.2 


4, 


.7 


8.9 


5.4 


.7 


.2 


5 


.2 


3, 


.8 


5.9 


3.8 


.7 


.2 


5, 


.4 


3, 


.6 


6.7 


4.3 


1.3 


.4 


5, 


.1 


3, 


.6 


6.0 


3.9 


.9 


.2 


8 


.2 


4, 


.4 


9.5 


4.7 


1.3 


.3 


6, 


.5 


4. 


,1 


8.3 


4.5 


1.9 


.4 


5. 


8 


3. 


,9 


7.5 


4.3 


1.7 


.4 


4. 


,5 


3. 


,4 


6.7 


3.4 


2.2 


.6 


7. 


,4 


4. 


8 


8.8 


5.1 


1.5 


.3 


5. 


,7 


4. 


0 


8.1 


5.2 


2.4 


.6 


6. 


,5 


3. 


2 


7.3 


4.0 


.8 


.2 


6. 


4 


4. 


6 


7.7 


5.0 


1.3 


.3 


6. 


9 


4. 


1 


8.9 


4.5 


2.0 


.5 



*_See table 4A . 

**See table 4A 

# See table 4A "note". 
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Table 4G 



Mean iRT Scores in Reading by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity and Length of Residence 



Length 
of 

Residence 



Ethnicity 



n* 



Sophomore 
Mean SD** 



Senior 
Mean SD 



Change 



Effect 
Size# 



1 to 5 Years 



Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
__ Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



6 to le Years 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



230 


6.5 


4.5 


8 


.1 


4.9 


1.6 


;3 


109 


5.0 


3.4 


6 


.6 


3.8 


1.7 


.5 


38 


4.4 


2.6 


5 


.7 


2.8 


1.3 


.5 


23 


a 


a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


20 


a 


a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


29 


a 


a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


42 


5.1 


3.7 


6. 


3 


4.3 


1.2 


.3 


79 


7.9 


4.8 


9. 


5 


5.2 


1.7 


.3 


295 


7.1 


4.7 


8. 


7 


4.7 


1.6 


.3 



90 
34 
33 

12 
11 
47 
159 



6.0 
4.8 
8.2 
a 

3 

3.9 
8.0 



4.4 
4.4 
4.7 
a 
a 
3.5 
4.7 



7.9 
7.4 
10.2 
a 
a 
5.9 
9.4 



4.7 
4.1 
5.4 
a 
a 
3.9 
4.6 



1.9 
2.6 
2.0 
a 
a 
1.9 
1.5 



.4 
.6 
.4 

a 
a 
.6 
.3 



11 or More 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



9755 


7 


.7 


4.4 


9 


.0 


4 


.8 


1.3 


.3 


1141 


5 


.4 


3.7 


6 


.5 


4 


.3 


1.1 


.3 


766 


5 


.2 


3.5 


6, 


.3 


4, 


.2 


1.1 


.3 


99 


8 


.1 


4.9 


8. 


.6 


5. 


,4 


.5 


.1 


136 


5 


.3 


3.9 


6. 


,2 


4. 


1 


.9 


.2 


141 


5. 


5 


3.6 


6. 


8 


4. 


2 


1.3 


.4 


1415 


5. 


2 


3.7 


6. 


0 


3. 


9 


.8 


.2 


7199 


8. 


2 


4.4 


9. 


5 


4. 


7 


1.3 


.3 



a - Samplesize too small for reliable estimation 

* See table 4A 
**See table 4A 

# See table 4A "note". 
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Table 4H 



Mean IRT Scores in Reading by Academic Year, 

Race/Ethnicity, and Carnegie Units in the New Basics 



Carnegie 

Units in the Race/ Sophomore Senior Effect 

New Basics Ethnicity n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



Lowest 1869 

Hispanic 253 

Mexican 148 

Cuban 26 

Puerto Rican 52 

Other Hispanic 28 

Black 291 

White 1325 

Second 2735 

Hispanic 400 

Mexican 273 

Cuban - _ ._ 25 

Puerto Rican 51 

Other Hispanic 50 

Black 433 

White 1902 

Third 2556 

Hispanic 373 

Mexican 262 

Cuban 43 

Puerto Rican 30 

Other Hispanic 38 

Black 411 

White 1773 

Highest 3215 

Hispanic 326 

Mexican 164 

Cuban 62 

Puerto Rican 35 

Other Hispanic 65 

Black 400 

White 2489 



J . J 


D . o 


£ 




A 


• o 


i 
X 


• O 




4 Q 


Z • o 


i. 


Q 




. 0 




A 
■ V/ 


A 
. *»■ 


3.7 


2.7 


5, 


.1 


3 


.3 


1 


.3 


.5 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


3.6 


2.0 


4, 


.3 


3 


.5 




.7 


.3 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 


a 








7 




% 
■ •i^ 




■ o 


. »j 


S Q 






Q 


A 
•+ , 


0 


1 

J. 1 


1 

■ X 


*i 
• •J 




3 9 


7 


5 


4 






.0 


. 3 


A Q 
■+ , 7 


^ • o 




0 


*i 

•J < 




1 

X 1 


0 


. 3 


4.7 


3.1 


5, 


.8 


4 


.1 


1, 


.1 


.4 


a 


a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


5.4 


4.2 


6 


.4 


3 


.7 


1, 


.0 


.2 


5.4 


3.3 


5, 


.9 


3 


.6 




.6 


.2 


4 7 


V . 4- 


5 


, 1 


3 


. 3 




.5 


, 1 


o . o 




R 


n 
■ \j 


■+ I 




1 

J. 1 


1 

■ X 


, 3 


7 ft 




Q 


1 

1 J. 


A 


5 


1 


.3 


, 3 




3 6 


V < 


Q 


4 


0 

■ ^ 


1 , 


.0 


. 3 


J m J 


«^ a U 


\J 1 


■ J 


A 
■+ , 


_ 2 




Q 
■ 7 


2 


8.5 


4.0 


9, 


.2 


4, 


.0 




.7 


.2 


6.2 


3.4 


6, 


.7 


2, 


.5 




.5 


.1 


6.3 


3.1 


8, 


.1 


4, 


.2 


1, 


.8 


.6 


5.0 


3.6 


6. 


,1 


3, 


.8 


1, 


.1 


.3 


8.4 


4.2 


9, 


.7 


4, 


.4 


1, 


.4 


.3 


7.8 


4.3 


9. 


,1 


5. 


,4 


1. 


,3 


.3 


7.3 


4.5 


9. 


,4 


4. 


,5 


2. 


,0 


.4 


7.0 


4.3 


8. 


,9 


4. 


,2 


1. 


,9 


.4 


9.8 


5.2 


11. 


2 


5. 


,7 


1. 


4 


.3 


8.2 


4.6 


10. 


9 


4. 


,7 


2. 


6 


.6 


6.6 


4.2 


8. 


9 


4. 


2 


2. 


3 


.5 


7.3 


4.1 


8. 


6 


4. 


4 


1. 


3 


.3 


10.4 


4.3 


12. 


0 


4. 


4 


1. 


6 


.4 



a — Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 4A »*« . 
**See table 4A 

# See table 4A "note". 
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fable 4i 



Mean IRT Scores in Reading by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity iand Educational Aspiration 



Post Sec 

Educ Race/ _ Sophomore Senior Effect 

Plans Ethnicity n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 





1917 


5 . 3 


3 . 5 


6;2 


3:8 


.8 


.2 


nxspanxc 


i. /U 


3 . 9 


3 .0 


4.2 


3.0 


.2 


.1 


Mexican 


203 


3.7 


2.7 


4.2 


3.6 


;5 


.2 


Cuban 


9 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Ricari 


39 


3.7 


3.2 


3.8 


2.9 


.1 


.0 


Other Hispanic 


20 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 






/. n 


4 . 9 


4 . 7 


3.2 


.7 


.2 






5 . 6 


3 . 5 


6 . 5 


3.8 


.9 


.2 


SOME f!OTTFfiT? 




"C 1 


3 . 8 


7 . 1 


4.0 


1.0 


.3 


nxa^cUlxC 






3 . 1 


5.7 


3.9 


1.2 


.4 


Mexican 


169 


4.3 


2.9 


5.4 


3.9 


i.i 


.4 


Cuban 


16 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Ricaii 


34 


5.3 


3.4 


5.4 


3.5 


;i 


.0 


Other Hispanic 


2? 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


JJ J- CX^IV 




4 ■ 1 


2 . 8 


4.8 


2.9 


.7 


.3 






O . O 


3 . 8 


7 . 6 


4.0 


1,0 


.3 




loU / 


7 . 2 


4 . 0 


8 . 5 


4.3 


1.3 


.3 






c c 


3 . 4 


6.9 


3 . 8 


1.4 


.4 


Mexican 


1 7fi 




J . J 


/ . U 


O "7 


1. 5 


.4 


Cuban 


24 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


36 


5.2 


3.5 


6.2 


3.4 


1.0 


.3 


Other Hispanic 


39 


5.1 


3.0 


6.4 


4.1 


1.3 


.4 


Black 


288 


4.6 


3.2 


5.6 


3.5 


.9 


.3 


White 


1245 


7.8 


3.9 


9.1 


4.3 


1.3 


.3 


eOIiLEGE AND BEYOND 


4711 


9.7 


4.5 


11.3 


4.6 


1.6 


.4 


Hispanic 


548 


7.0 


4.i 


8.9 


4.5 


1.9 


.5 


Mexican 


292 


6.7 


4.0 


8.5 


4.4 


1.8 


.5 


Cuban 


106 


8.2 


5.0 


10.1 


5.2 


1.9 


.4 


Puerto Rican 


58 


6.9 


4.3 


9.5 


4.2 


2.6 


.6 


Other Hispanic 


93 


7.2 


3.8 


8.8 


4.3 


1.7 


.4 


Black 


741 


6.4 


4.2 


7.5 


4.5 


1.0 


.2 


White 


3422 


10.2 


4.3 


11.9 


4.3 


1.7 


.4 



a - Sample size too small .for reliable estimation. 

* See table 4A "*". 
**See table 4A "**'•. 

# See table 4A "note". 
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Table. 5A 



Mean IRT Scores in Math by 
Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity, and Sex 



Sex 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 



Sophomore , Senior Effect 

ti* Meati SD** Mean SO Change Size# 



Total 



Male 



Female 







1 /i 


Q 
. O 


y 


r\ 
. U 


Xo 


o 
. o 


n 
9 


o 

. O 


2 


. 0 


. 2 


xixspanxc 


i 0/1*7 




. O 


/ 


- J? 


XX 


Q 
. O 


o 
O 


. / 


Z 


. u 


q 


Mexican 


/ oo 




- c 
. J 


/ 


Q 
. O 


XX 


1 
. X 


b 
o 


. X 


X 


. o 


. z 


Cuban 


165 


13 


.7 


8 


.5 


17 


.2 


9 


.5 


3 


,4 


.4 


r^ueruo Kxcan 




ia 
o 


- C 

. D 


k 
6 


k 
. 6 


xo 


- c 
. 0 


Q 




z 


. 1 


- Q 

. 3 


Other Hispanic 


17G 


10 


.3 


7 


.7 


12 


.7 


8 


.9 


2 


.4 


;3 


Black 


1326 


8 


.3 


6 


.9 


10 


.3 


8 


.1 


2 


.0 


;3 


White 


7238 


15 


.9 


8 


.8 


17 


.9 


9 


.7 


2 


.0 


;2 




/ 7 A C 


1 ^ 


- O 

■ Z 


Q 


- q 


i 7 

X / 


. O 


xo . 


. z 


z 




- 4 
. 3 


nxspanxc 




1 PI 

XU . 




7 


• 0 


xz 


- Q 




. Z 


z . 




- q 


KIavY flairs 


J'f / 


xu . 


A 

. H- 


7 


A 


xz . 


- Q 
. ^ 


6 
O . 


A 


X , 


Q 


- q 


\j\XuaLi 




1 7 
J. / . 


O 
• U 


Q 

O . 


- i 


1 Q 




1 h 


- 7 


z . 




- q 


Puerto Rican 


74 


9 


.1 


7, 


.1 


11 


.8 


9 


.9 


2 


.7 




Other Hispanic 


85 


10 


.1 


7, 


.7 


13, 


.1 


9 


.5 


3, 


.0 


;4 


Black 


643 


8 


,3 


7, 


.3 


10, 


.6 


8 


.7 


2, 


.4 


;3 


White 


3534 


16. 


,3 


9, 


,2 


18 


.7 


10, 


,0 


2, 


,4 


;3 




5065 


14. 


,4 


8. 


6 


16. 


1 


9. 


4 


1. 


7 


;2 


Hispanic 


678 


9. 


2 


7. 


3 


10. 


8 


8. 


0 


1. 


7 


;2 


Mexican 


413 


8. 


6 


7. 


,1 


10. 


,0 


7. 


7 


i. 


4 


.t 


Cuban 


103 


11. 


6 


8. 


1 


15. 


7 


8. 


3 


4. 


0 


;5 


Puerto Rican 


77 


7. 


6 


5. 


8 


8. 


8 


8. 


1 


1. 


2 


;2 


Other Hispanic 


85 


10. 


4 


7. 


7 


12. 


2 


8. 


1 


1. 


8 


.2 


Black 


683 


8. 


3 


6. 


6 


9. 


9 


7. 


5 


1. 


6 


;2 


White 


3704 


15. 


5 


8. 


4 


17. 


1 


9. 


2 


1. 


7 


;2 



a — Sample size too small for reliable estimation, 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate on the variable analyzed. 

**SD - Standard Deviation. 

Note#: Effect size is computed with the following general formula 
(X^ - where Xj^ and SD]^ , refer to sophomore year 

mean test score and standard deviation and ^2 refer to 
senior. year mean test score. 
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Table 5B 



Mean IRT Scores in Hath by 

Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity^ and SES 



SES 

Quartile Ethnicity 





Sophomore 


Seni or 




Effe 




Mean 


SD** 


Mean 


sb 


Change 


Siz' 


2308 


9.9 


7.5 


11.4 


8.2 


i:4 


.2 


585 




6.9 


9.8 


7.9 


1.4 


.2 


408 


8.8 


7.2 


9.7 


7.7 


l.G 


.1 


4b 


in "7 


9 . 0 


13 .8 


9.0 


3.1 


.3 


91 


8 . 1 


6.1 


9.7 


8.7 


1.6 


.3 


45 


6 . 3 


5.2 


8.8 


7.1 


2.5 


.5 


492 


7.3 


6.4 


8.8 


7.2 


1.6 


.2 


1231 


11. b 


7.7 


12.4 


8.4 


1.4 


.2 


2375 


13.7 


8.2 


15.4 


9.0 


1.7 


.2 


264 


8.8 


6.7 


10.9 


7.9 


2.1 


.3 


162 


9.4 


6.8 


11.0 


7.1 


1.7 


.2 


36 


13.6 


7.8 


17.6 


11.0 


4.1 


.5 


29 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


37 


7.5 


5.7 


9.8 


6.9 


2.3 


.4 


323 


8.8 


6.5 


10.7 


7.6 


1.9 


.3 


1788 


14.5 


8.1 


16.1 


8.9 


1.7 


.2 


2352 


16.6 


8.7 


18.0 


9.4 


2.0 


.2 



Lowest 



Second 



Third 



Highest 



tc 

Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispahic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rl can 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Ricah 
bther Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Ricari 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



215 
116 
40 
19 
41 
285 
1852 



172 
65 
49 
11 
47 
200 
2325 



11. G 
iG.i 
13.4 
a 

12.2 
9.2 
16.7 



7.4 
7.3 
4.6 
a 
7.6 
7.7 
8.6 



14.2 
13.2 
16.5 

a 

16. b 
11.9 
18.6 



2697 18.8 



8.8 21.5 



9.0 
8.5 
8.5 
a 

9.4 
9.2 
9.2 

9.5 



15.2 
13.0 
18.0 
a 

18.2 
11.0 
19.2 



8.1 
7.9 
9.0 
a 

7.0 
7.9 
8.6 



17 

15, 

21 

19. 
13. 
22. 



9 
9 
5 
a 
3 
2 
9.3 



8 
8 

7, 

8. 
9. 



3.3 
3.1 
3.1 
a 
3.7 
2.7 
1.9 

2.8 

2.2 
2.6 
3.7 
a 
.9 
2.3 
2.8 



.4 
.4 
.7 
a 
.5 
.4 
.2 



.3 
.3 
.4 
a 
.1 
,3 
,3 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation 

* See table 5A . 
**See table 5A "**" . 

# See table 5A "note". 
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Table 5C 



Mean IRT Scores in Math by 
Academmic Year^ Race/Ethnicity and Hoine Language 



Home Race/ 
Language Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior Effect 

n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 































Dominant 




729 


10 


.4 


7 


.4 


12 


.5 


8 


.9 


2 


.2 


.3 






Hispanic 


606 


9 


.0 


6 


.9 


10, 


.9 


8 


.2 


2 


.0 


.3 




Mexican 


340 


7, 


.9 


6 


.2 


9, 


.7 


7, 


.3 


1 


.8 


.3 




Cuban 


127 


12 


.9 


8 


.0 


16, 


.2 


8, 


.9 


3, 


.2 


.4 




Puerto, Ricah 


92 


7, 


.8 


6 


.7 


9, 


.7 


9, 


.0 


1, 


.9 


.3 




Other Hispanic 


47 


13, 


.7 


6 


.0 


15, 


,1 


7, 


,8 


1, 


.5 


.2 




IJ J. Ct ^ IV 


9 


























White 


114 


13, 


,3 


7 


.6 


15, 


,8 


9, 


,4 


2, 


.5 


.3 


Fncrl i cli 




























Dominant 




1050 


16, 


,9 


8, 


.9 


18, 


,8 


10. 


,0 


1, 


,P 


.2 




Hispanic 


399 


12. 


,5 


8, 


.3 


13. 


,9 


9. 


,2 


1, 


,5 


.2 




Mexican 


304 


11. 


,8 


8, 


,3 


13. 


1 


8. 


,8 


1. 


,3 


.2 




Cuban 


23 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 




Puerto Ricah 


33 


11. 


.8 


6, 


,0 


14. 


,0 


9. 


,1 


2. 


,2 


.4 




Other Hispanic 


38 


14. 


,5 


8, 


,5 


15. 


,7 


8. 


.8 


1. 


,3 


.1 




Black 


54 


13. 


,5 


6, 


,9 


15. 


.6 


8. 


,3 


2. 


,1 


.3 




White 


598 


17. 


.8 


8, 


.8 


19. 


.8 


9. 


,9 


2. 


,0 


.2 


English 




























Mono ling 




7995 


14. 


,7 


8. 


,9 


16. 


7 


9. 


.8 


2. 


0 


.2 




Hispanic 


232 


8. 


,7 


7, 


,0 


11. 


2 


8. 


6 


2. 


,5 


.4 




Mexican 


109 


8. 


8 


6, 


,6 


10. 


8 


7. 


7 


2. 


e 


.3 




Cuban 


15 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 




Puerto Rican 


26 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 




Other Hispanic 


83 


8. 


8 


7, 


.4 


11. 


6 


8. 


9 


2 


8 


.4 




Black 


1260 


8. 


2 


6. 


.9 


10. 


1 


8. 


0 


2 


0 


;3 




White 


6503 


15. 


,7 


8. 


.8 


17. 


7 


9. 


,6 


2. 


,0 


.2 



a -Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 5A . 
**See table 5A 

# See table 5A "note". 
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Table 5D 



Understand 
English 



Mean IRT Scores Hath by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity and English Proficiency 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior 
n* He an SD** Mean SD 



Effect 
Change Size# 



NOT AT ALL 



Hispanic 
Hexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



NOT VERY WELL 



PRETTY WELL 



VERY WELL 



Hispanic 
Hexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
__ Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



Hexican 
Cuban 

PuertoJRicah 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Hexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


0 


.0 


.0 


.6 


.0 


0 


.0 


.0 


.e 


.0 


0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


0 


.0 


.0 


.6 


.e 


0 


.0 


.0 


;e 


;e 


0 


.0 


.0 


.6 


.0 


2 


a 


a 


a 


a 



a 

.6 

• Q 

• Q 

• Q 
.0 
.0 

a 



a 

.6 

.0 
.0 

.6 
.6 

.0 

a 



o 
C> 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


7 




CL 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


4 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


d 




.0 




.0 




.0 




.0 




.0 


.0 


2 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


1 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


1 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


e 




.0 




.0 




.0 




.0 




.0 


.0 


191 


9 


.4 


6 


.6 


10 


.9 


7 


.6 


1 


.5 


.2 


151 


8 


.6 


6 


.5 


9 


.7 


6 


.8 


1 


.1 


.2 


108 


8 


.5 


6 


.3 


9 


.6 


6 


.7 


1 


.1 


.2 


19 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


14 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


11 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


4 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


36 


10 


.3 


6 


.5 


12 


.4 


8 


.0 


2 


.0 


.3 


1683 


15 


8 


9. 


0 


17. 


8 


10 


.1 


2 


0 


.2 


879 


10. 


8 


7. 


8 


12. 


7 


8. 


9 


2. 


0 


.3 


551 


10. 


0 


7. 


7 


11. 


7 


8. 


4 


1. 


7 


.2 


136 


14. 


7 


8. 


6 


18. 


4 


9. 


5 


3. 


7 


.4 


113 


9. 


4 


6. 


8 


11. 


7 


9. 


5 


2. 


2 


.3 


80 


13. 


9 


7. 


1 


15. 


7 


7. 


8 


1. 


8 


.3 


74 


11. 


0 


7. 


5 


12. 


1 


8. 


3 


1. 


1 


.1 


730 


17. 


7 


8. 


7 


19. 


7 


9. 


9 


2. 


0 


.2 



a - Sample size tod small for reliable estimation 

* See table 5A "*" . 
**See table 5A "**•• . 

# See table 5A "note". 
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Table 5E 



Mean IRT Scores in Math by_ Academic Year > 
Race/Ethnicity and Spanish Prdficieney 



Speak/ _ _ _ _ ^ 

Understand Race/ Sophomore Senior __ __ Effect 

Spanish Ethnicity h* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



NOT AT ALL 90 

Hispanic 12 

Mexican ? 

Cuban _ 0 

Puerto, Ricah 2 

_ Other Hispanic 1 

Black 4 

White 74 

NOT VERY WELL 370 

Hispanic 91 

Mexican 68 

• Cuban 1 

Puerto Rican 9 

Other Hispanic 13 

Black 19 

White 260 



PRETTY WELL 770 



Hispanic 428 

Mexican 309 

Cuban 47 

Puerto Rican 47 

Other Hispanic 25 

Black 42 

White 299 

VERY WEIX 668 

Hispanic 511 

Mexican 279 

Cuban 106 

Puerto Rican 71 

Other Hispanic 54 

Black 16 

White 141 



14 . 7 


8 . 5 


15 . 5 


9 . 9 


o 
. o 


. 1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 






a 


a 


14.6 


8.5 


i6.0 


9.7 


1.3 


.2 


It a 


0.7 


1 Q Q 
lo . D 


y . D 


1 . ^ 


. 1 


___ __■ 

13 .0 


__ _ 
8.1 


14 . 0 


8.5 


1 . 0 


.1 


13.3 


8.2 


14.4 


8.1 


1.2 


.1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


17.8 


8.6 


19.1 


9.4 


1.4 


.2 


15.4 


9.2 


18.0 


ib.i 


2.6 


.3 


9 . 5 


7.1 


11.9 


8.4 


2.3 


.3 


8.9 


6.9 


11.2 


8.1 


2.3 


.3 


13.4 


6.4 


18.3 


9.5 


4.8 


.8 


8.4 


5.9 


ib.i 


7.6 


1.7 


.3 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


9.9 


7.5 


11.8 


8.2 


1.9 


.3 


18.3 


8.8 


21.0 


9.5 


2.8 


.3 


12.7 


8.6 


14.6 


10.5 


2.0 


.2 


10.3 


7.7 


12.1 


8.8 


t;8 


.2 


8.8 


7.1 


10.2 


7.8 


1.4 


.2 


14.4 


9.4 


17.3 


9.2 


2.9 


.3 


9.2 


7.2 


11.6 


10.4 


2.4 


.3 


13.7 


6.B 


15.4 


7.4 


1.6 


.2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


15.6 


8.7 


17.7 


11.5 


2.1 


.2 



a — Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 5A 
★■^See table 5A 

# See table 5A ''note**. 
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Table SF 



Mean IRT Scores in Hath by Academic Year^ 
Race/Ethnicity and Coimtry of Origin 



Cbiantry 
of 

Origin 



Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior Effect 
n* Hean SD** Mean SD Change Size* 



USA 



Hispanic 
Mex^uan 
Cuban 

Puisrto Rican 
.Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



OUTSIDE USA 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 





1 /i ft 




16.9 


9.8 


2.0 


.2 


1 m Q 


z ■ P 


- 

7*5 


11.5 


8.6 


1.9 


.2 


672 


9 6 


7 *i 




0.2 


1.7 


.2 


89 


15.1 


8.5 


17.9 


9;4 


2.9 


.3 


125 


7.6 


6.1 


9.6 


8;8 


2.0 


.3 


128 


9.8 


7.8 


11.8 


8;7 


2.0 


.3 


1246 


8.3 


6.9 


10.3 


8;0 


2.6 


.3 


7036 


15.9 


8.8 


18.0 


9.6 


2.0 


.2 


428 


12.8 


8.8 


14.4 


9.6 


1.6 


.2 


222 


10.6 


7.3 


13.1 


8.9 


2.4 


.3 


82 


7.7 


5.8 


9.1 


7.1 


1.3 


. 2 


74 


12.9 


8.3 


16.6 


9.6 


3.7 


.4 


27 


11.6 


7.3 


13.8 


16.3 


2.2 


.3 


4b 


13.2 


6.9 


16.5 


6.9 


3.3 


.5 


56 


10.1 


7.2 


13.1 


9.2 


3.0 


.4 


150 


14.2 


9.3 


15.2 


9.8 


1.0 


.1 



* See table 5A . 
**See table 5A 

# See table 5A "note«. 
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Table 5G 

Heah IRT Scbes in Hath by_ Academic Year ^ 
Race/Bthnlclty and Length of Residence 



Length _ 

of Race/ Sophomore Senior _ _ Effect 

Residence Ethnicity ti* Mean SD** Me h SD Change Size# 



i to 5 Years 208 

Hispanic 107 

Hexicarl 34 

Cuban _ 25 

Puerto Rlcan 15 

__ Other Hispanic 27 

Black 24 

White 47 

6 to lb Years 268 

Hispanic 85 

Mexican 29 

Cuban 34 

Puerto Rlcari 12 

Other Hispanic 10 

Black 32 

White 152 



li or More 9252 

Hispanic 1051 

Mexican 689 

Cuban 105 

Puerto Rican 124 

Other Hispanic 133 

Black 1236 

White 6966 



12.9 


9.1 


16.0 


10 


.5 


3 


.1 


.3 


9.2 


7.3 


12.6 


9 


.5 


3 


.4 


.5 


7.6 


5.2 


9.4 


7 


.8 


1 


.8 


.3 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 




5 . o 




"7 


. o 


a 


. t*- 


. O 


16.6 


8.8 


19.6 


10, 


.3 


3 


.0 


.3 


12.9 


8.8 


15.2 


9, 


.9 


2 


.3 


.3 


11.3 


7.6 


12.4 


8 


.4 


1 


.0 


.1 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


15.0 


9.2 


18.1 


9 


.4 


3 


.2 


.3 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 




a 


a 


7.5 


6.2 


8.3 


7, 


2 




:8 


:i 


13.9 


9.0 


16.7 


9 


.9 


2 


.8 


.3 


14.9 


8.9 


16.9 


9 


.8 


2 


b 


.2 


9.8 


7.5 


11.7 


8 


.6 


1 


.9 


.3 


9.6 


7.5 


11.3 


8 


.2 


1 


.7 


.2 


14.5 


8.1 


17.8 


9. 


,4 


3, 


.3 


.4 


7.8 


5.9 


10.0 


8. 


8 


2 


.2 


;4 


10.2 


7.7 


12.1 


8. 


6 


2. 


0 


.3 


8.4 


7.0 


10.3 


8. 


1 


1. 


9 


.3 


15.9 


8.8 


17.9 


9. 


6 


2. 


,0 


.2 



a — SaiBpie size too small for reliable esttmatton. 

* See table 5A 
**See table 5A "**!' . 

# See table 5A "note". 
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table 5H 



Mean IRT Scores in Math by Academic Year^ 
Race/Ethnicity, and Carnegie Units in the New Basics 



Carnegie 
Uhirs in the 
Basics 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior__ Effect 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size* 



Lot«7est 



Second 



Third 



Highest 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Gther Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
__ Other Hispanic 
Black 
White 



loOo 


9.2 


7.1 


10:1 


7.4 


.8 


.1 




z z 

6.6 


6.G 


8.1 


7.3 


i,e 


. 3 


117 


6.3 


5.5 


7.1 


5.8 


.9 


.2 




9 . 9 


8.3 


12.3 


8.5 


2.4 


.3 


38 


6.6 


5.9 


6.7 


7.1 


_ 1 




25 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


215 


5.5 


5.2 


6.5 


5.8 


. 9 


0 


li83 


9.9 


7.2 


10.6 


7.5 


.7 


.1 


ZD 


12 . 1 


7.7 


13.1 


8.2 


1.0 


.1 




D Z 

0 . 6 


6.2 


9.7 


7.8 


1.2 


.2 


O '9 A 


8.6 


5,9 


9.9 


6.9 


1.3 


.2 


25 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


50 


8.1 


5.6 


9.4 


8 9 






46 


8.5 


6.6 


9.0 


8.8 


.5 


.1 


368 


6.7 


5.4 


7.8 


6 5 


L . J. 




1811 


13.0 


7.7 


14.1 


8.0 


1.0 


.1 


2459 


14.9 


8.2 


17.2 


8.8 


2.3 


.3 




355 


- - 

10.5 


7.2 


12.2 


7.6 


1.7 


.2 


241 


10.1 


7.5 


11.3 


7.8 


1.2 


.2 


49 


13.3 


5.8 


16.5 


7.1 


3.2 


.6 


27 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


39 


11.7 


6.0 


14.5 


6.1 


2.8 


.5 


352 


8.4 


6.9 


10.4 


7.6 


2.1 


.3 


1752 


15.1 


7.9 


18.4 


8.5 


2.3 


.3 


3206 


20.3 


8.5 


23.7 


8.6 


3.4 


.4 


324 


14.1 


8.8 


18.2 


8.8 


4.1 


.5 


163 


13.5 


8.8 


17.3 


8.9 


3.8 


.4 


63 


18.2 


7.8 


22.3 


8.9 


4.1 


.5 


27 


i2.2 


7.4 


18.9 


8.5 


6.7 


.9 


39 


14.6 


9.2 


17.9 


7.9 


3.4 


.4 


352 


12.5 


7.9 


16.3 


8.6 


3.8 


.5 


1752 


21.2 


8.1 


24.5 


8.2 


3.3 


.4 



^ See table 5A 
^*See table 5 A . 
^ See table 5A "note". 
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Table 51 

Mean IRT Scores in Math by Academic Yeatj 
Race/Ethnicity and Educational Aspiration 



Post Sec 

Educ Race/ Sophomore Senior__ __ Effect 

Plans Ethnicity n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



HS ONLY 


3 703 


9 


. 3 


7 


.0 


9 


.9 


7 


. 1 




. 6 


. 1 


Hispanic 


— 
231 


- 

6 


- 

. 2 


- 
5 


- 
.0 


- 
7 


- 

. 3 


- 
6 


- 

.4 


- 
1 


- 

.1 


- 
. 2 


Mexican 


175 


5 


.8 


4, 


.6 


6, 


.7 


5 


.7 


1 


.0 


.2 


Cuban 


9 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


Puerto Ricati 


30 


6 


.1 


3, 


.3 


6. 


.6 


6, 


.3 




.5 


.1 


Other Hispanic 


17 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


Black 


151 


5, 


.4 


5. 


• 2 


_ 6 . 


• 2 


5 . 


• 6 




• 8 


. 1 


Wiiite 


1321 


9 


.9 


7. 


.1 


10. 


.5 


7, 


.1 




. 5 


. 1 


- - 

SOME COLLEGE 




1709 


11. 


.4 


- 
7. 


- 

.5 


12. 


- 

,6 


- 
7, 


- 

.9 


- 

1. 


- 

. 2 


- 
. 2 


. _ _ 

Hispanic 




208 


- 

8. 


- 

.5 


- 

6. 


- 

,6 


- 

9. 


- 

.5 


- 
7, 


- 
.6 


- 

1. 


- 

.0 


.2 


Mexican 


132 


9. 


.9 


6. 


.8 


9. 


.8 


6, 


.5 




.1 


.0 


Cuban 


17 




a 




a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


30 


4. 


.9 


4. 


,6 


6. 


.2 


6. 


.6 


1. 


.3 


.3 


Other Hispanic 


29 




a 


_ 


a 


_ 


a 




a 




a 


a 


Black 


o o c 

225 




. 7 


5 . 


- 2 


7 ■ 


.9 


6 , 


. 1 


1 , 


. 2 


. 2 


White 


1276 


12. 


.2 


7. 


.5 


13. 


.3 


7, 


.9 


3 


.1 


. 2 


._. .. _.. . 
COLLEGE 


_ — 
1715 


13. 


.8 


8, 


- 

,1 


— 
15. 


.5 


8, 


.5 


1 , 


.8 


. 2 


— 

Hispanic 


250 


- 
?. 


.7 


7. 


.2 


— 
10. 


-- 
,8 


7, 


.3 


1, 


.2 


. 2 


Mexican 


163 


9 


.0 


6. 


. 5 


10, 


.4 


6 


.2 


1, 


. 3 


.2 


Cuban 


25 
























Puerto Ri can 


31 


8. 


.4 


6 


.6 


9 


.4 


8 


.0 


1, 


.0 


.2 


Other Hispanic 


32 


10 


.4 


7. 


.6 


11 


.6 


8 


.4 


1, 


.2 


.2 


Black 


250 


6 


.8 


5. 


.8 


8 


.5 


7, 


.0 


1, 


.7 


.3 


White 


1216 


15. 


.0 


7. 


.8 


16. 


9 


8 


.1 


1, 


.8 


.2 


COLLEGE AND BEYOND 


4650 


19. 


.2 


8. 


.6 


22. 


.3 


9, 


.0 


3, 


.1 


.4 


Hispanic 


549 


13, 


1 


8. 


2 


16. 


.7 


9 


.0 


3, 


.6 


.4 


Mexican 


284 


12, 


5 


8. 


3 


15. 


9 


9 


.1 


3: 


4 


.4 


Cuban 


114 


14, 


2 


7. 


7 


19. 


b 


9. 


e 


4. 


9 


.6 


Puerto Rican 


59 


11. 


9 


7. 


3 


15. 


9 


to. 


1 


4. 


e 


.5 


Other Hispanic 


92 


14. 


3 


8. 


3 


17. 


6 


7. 


8 


3. 


3 


.4 


Black 


693 


10. 


8 


7. 


8 


13. 


6 


8. 


8 


2. 


8 


.4 


White 


3408 


20. 


5 


7. 


9 


23, 


6 


8. 


,4 


3. 


1 


.4 



a Saisple sizie too smell for reliable estimation. 

* See table 5A . 
**See table 5A . 

# See table 5A "note". 
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fabie 6A 



. Mean IRf Scores in Science by 
Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity ^ and Sex 



Sex 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD 



Effect 
Change Size* 



Total 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Guban 

Puerto Ricah 
Other Hispanic 
Black 

VJhite 



10682 

1433 
888 
165 
188 
191 
1583 
7666 



9.4 



6 
6 
7, 
6. 
7. 
5. 
10. 



4.2 10.3 



3 
3, 
4, 
3. 



3.6 
3.6 

4.0 



7.7 
7.3 
9.1 
7.1 
8.6 
6.4 
11.0 



4.3 

4.2 
4.1 
5.1 
4.6 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 



.9 

.9 
.9 
1.4 
.8 
.9 
.7 
.9 



.2 

.2 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 



Male 



5187 10.1 4.3 11.1 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



666 
414 
65 
91 
97 
767 
3754 



7.5 
7.1 
8.9 
7.7 
8.0 
6.6 
10.7 



4.0 
3.9 
5.4 
4.1 
3.5 
3.8 
4.1 



8.6 
S.2 

10.3 
8.8 
9.2 
7.3 

11.8 



4.3 

4.1 
4.0 
5.8 
4.8 
3.1 
3.9 
4.1 



1.0 

1.1 
1.1 
1.4 
1.1 
1.2 
.7 
1.1 



.2 

.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 
.3 



Female 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



5495 

766 
475 

log 

97 
94 
816 
3912 



8.8 

6.1 
5.7 
6.8 
4.9 
7.4 
5.1 
9.5 



4.1 

3.6 
3.5 
4.3 
3.1 
3.7 
3.2 
3.8 



9.6 

6.7 
6.4 
8.2 
5.3 
8.0 
5.7 
10.3 



4.2 



4 
4, 
4. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
3. 



* The number of cases in each an 
rate on the variable analyzed 



.6 
.6 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.8 



alysis varied according to the response 



**SD - Standard Deviation. 



Note#. is computed with the foliSwing general formul. 

S V%>/SDi where and SD^ , refer to sophomore year 
mean test score and standard deviation and % refer to 
senior year mean test score ^ 



.2 
.2 
.3 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 
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Table 6B 



Mean_ IRT Scores_ih Scienc by 
Academic Year ^ Race/Ethiiicity, and Ses 



SES Race/ Sophomore Senior Effect 

Quartile Ethnicity h* Mean SD** Mean SD Change J5ize# 



Lowest 



Second 



Third 



Highest 







7 


.4 


3.9 


8 


.1 


4, 


,0 




.7 


.2 




702 


5 


.9 


3.3 


6, 


.9 


3. 


,9 


1, 


b 


.3 




493 


5 




3.4 


6 


. 7 


3 , 


, 8 




.9 


.3 


Cuban 


41 


6 


.3 


4.2 


7, 


.5 


4. 


7 


1 


;2 


.3 


Puerto Ricari 


113 


5 


.8 


3.6 


6 


.9 


4. 


4 


1 


;i 


.3 


Other Hispanic 


54 


6 


. 3 


2.1 


7, 


.9 


2. 


7 


1, 


;7 


.8 


Black 


605 


5 


.3 


3.1 


5 


.9 


3, 


6 




6 


.2 


White 


1416 


8 


. 3 


3.9 


9 


b 


3, 


9 




,7 


.2 




2620 


9 


. 1 


4.0 


9 


,9 


4. 


1 




9 


.2 


HisDanic 


310 


6 


.6 


3.9 


7, 


,5 


4. 


,0 




,9 


.2 




195 


6 


.4 


3 . 7 


7 , 


,6 


3. 


6 


1, 


2 


.3 


Cuban 


37 


8 


.0 


5.2 


9 


.6 


5. 


,4 


1 


.7 


.3 


Puerto Rican 


36 


5 


.4 


3.0 


6 


.1 


4, 


1 




.7 


.2 


Other Hispanic 


42 


7 


.1 


4.0 


7 


.4 


3, 


9 




.3 


.1 


Black 


396 


5 


.7 


3.3 


6 


.5 


3, 


,7 




.9 


.3 


White 


1914 


9 


.7 


3.8 


10 


.5 


3, 


9 




.9 


.2 




2485 


9 


.9 


4.0 


10 


.9 


4, 


,1 


1 


.0 


.3 


Hispanic 


231 


8 


.2 


3.8 


8 


.8 


4, 


2 




.6 


.2 




121 


7 


.8 


3.9 


8 


.3 


4. 


5 




,5 


.1 


fJnhnTf 


42 


8 


.6 


4.6 


9 


.4 


4. 


,7 




.8 


.2 


Puerto Sican 


22 




a 


a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


47 


8 


.6 


3.3 


9 


.3 


3. 


2 




.7 


.2 


Black 


324 


6 


.4 


4.0 


6 


.9 


4. 


,0 




.6 


.1 


White 


1929 


10 


.3 


3.9 


11 


.4 


3. 


9 


1. 


,1 


.3 




2740 


11 


.3 


3.9 


12 


.3 


3. 


,9 


1. 


,0 


.3 


Hispanic 


171 


9 


.3 


4.3 


10, 


.1 


4. 


,6 




.8 


.2 


Mexican 


68 


8 


.5 


4.4 


9, 


.2 


4. 


6 




.7 


.2 


Cuban 


44 


9 


.7 


4.7 


11, 


,5 


4. 


,7 


1. 


,7 


.4 


Puerto Rican 


1£ 




a 


a 




a 




a 




a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


48 


10 


.1 


3.8 


11, 


.0 


4. 


,1 




,9 


.2 


Black 


217 


7 


.4 


4.4 


8. 


,1 


4. 


,1 




,7 


.2 


White 


2351 


11 


.5 


3.8 


12. 


,5 


3. 


7 


1. 


,0 


.3 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 6A 
**See table 6A "**". 

# See table 6A "note". 
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Table 6D 



Mean IRT Scores in Science >y Year, 
Race/Ethnicity and English Proficiency 



Speak/ 

Understand 

English 



Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD 



Effect 
Change Size# 



NOT AT ALL 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



NOT VERY WELL 



PRETTY WELL 



VERY WELL 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



2 


3 




a 


a 


a 


a 


e 


d 


n 


n 


.0 


.6 


.0 


e 


b 


.6 


.0 


n 
• \j 


- 'f\ 
. u 




e 


.0 


.6 


.0 


.0 


.G 


.0 


0 


.0 


.6 


.0 


.0 


.0 


b 


6 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.6 


.0 


0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


ii 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


10 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


7 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


e 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.6 


b 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


1 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


i 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


e 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 



224 


6.8 


3.5 


7.6 


3.8 




.8 


179 


6.0 


3.2 


6.7 


3.7 




.6 


129 


5.9 


3.2 


6.4 


3.4 




.5 


19 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 


18 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 


13 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 


5 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 


41 


8.0 


3.6 


8.9 


3.7 




.9 


1802 


9.6 


4.2 


10.7 


4.4 


1 


.1 


971 


7.2 


3.8 


8.2 


1.3 


1 


.0 


615 


6.7 


3.6 


7.7 


4.2 


1 


.0 


133 


9.0 


4.7 


10.3 


5.1 


1 


3 


132 


7.2 


3.8 


8.3 


4.4 


1 


1 


91 


8.2 


3.9 


9.2 


4.1 


1. 


0 


78 


7.4 


4.1 


8.2 


4.0 




8 


753 


10.7 


3.9 


11.7 


3.9 


1. 


1 

















* See table 6A 
**See table 6A . 

# See table 6A "note". 
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Table 6E 



Meati IRT Scores in Sciene by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethtiicity and Spanish Proficiency 



Speak/ 

Understand Race/ Sophomore Senior Effect 

Spanish Ethnicity n* Mean SD** Mean. SD Change Size# 



NOT AT ALL 94 

Hispanic 14 

Mexican ii 

Cuban G 

Puerto Rican 2 

Other Hispanic 1 

Black 5 

White 75 



NOT VERY WELL 395 

Hispanic 111 

Mexican 77 

Cuban _ 1 

Puerto Rican 13 

Other Hispanic 20 

Black -21 

White 263 

PRETTY WELL 823 

Hispanic 46? 

Mexican 345 

Cuban 45 

Puerto Rican 53 

Other Hispanic 26 

Black 44 

White 309 

VERY WELL 743 

His^panic 570 

Mexican 319 

Cuban _ 104 

Puerto Rican 87 

Other Hispanic 5? 

Black 17 

White 156 



9.2 


4 . 2 


XU . D 


4 . Z 


1 1 
1 . O 




a 


a 


__ 

a 


a 


a 


._ 

a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


. a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


9 .2 


4 . 3 


10 . 8 


4 . U 


1 £ 
1 . o 


A 




1 Q 


11 9 


Zi. n 


1 n 


o 
• ^ 


7 . 3 


4 . 1 


Q 

O . J 


. O 


1 O 
1 . / 




7.5 


3.6 


8.8 


4.5 


1.4 


.4 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 




a 


a 


a 


EL 


A 


LO . 9 


J . D 


11 Q 

11 . o 


o . o 


1 n 
1 . u 


Q 




4 . O 


in Q 

lU . o 


^ . J 


1 0 

1 . z 




£: O 
O . O 


3 • z 


L ' 9 


* 1 
H . 1 


1 n 

1 • 




O . t|. 


O . 3 


/ . J 




Q 

• y 


. «^ 


8.8 


4.8 


10.6 


5.0 


1.8 


.4 


6.6 


3.U 


7.9 


4.2 


1.3 


.4 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


7.5 


3.7 


8.7 


3.5 


1.2 


.3 


Ll.O 


3.9 


12.3 


4.0 


1.4 


.3 


7.8 


4.3 


8.6 


4.4 


.8 


.2 


6.8 


3.7 


7.7 


4.3 


l.G 


.3 


6.2 


3.6 


7.0 


4.0 


.8 


.2 


8.3 


4.5 


9.4 


4.8 


i.i 


;2 


6.8 


3.5 


7.7 


4.8 


.8 


;2 


8.0 


3.1 


9.7 


3.5 


1.7 


;5 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


9.2 


4.5 


9.7 


4.4 


.5 


.i 



a Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 6a . 
**See table 6A . 

# See table 6A "note". 
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Table 66 



Mean IRT Scores in Science by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity and Length of RccJidence 



Length 
of 

Residence 



Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD 



Effect 
Change Size* 



1 to 5 Years 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Ricah 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



6 to 10 Years 



11 or More 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



247 


7;6 


4.2 


8.6 


4.8 


.9 


.2 


122 


6;3 


3;6 


6.7 


4.6 


.5 


.1 


46 


5.6 


3;3 


5.3 


3.5 


- .3 


-.1 


23 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


27 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


27 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


42 


5.2 


3.6 


5.8 


4.1 


.6 


.2 


83 


9.2 


4.1 


ie.6 


4.3 


1.3 


.3 


303 


8.7 


4.5 


9.2 


4.8 


.6 


.1 



88 


7.3 


4.1 


8 


.4 


4.7 


i.i 


28 


a 


a 




a 


a 


a 


35 


8.1 


3.9 


9 


.5 


4.7 


1.4 


14 


a 


a 




a 


a 


a 


11 


a 


a 




a 


a 


a 


50 


5.0 


3.4 


5 


.0 


4.0 


.1 


166 


9.7 


4.3 


10 


.2 


4.5 


.5 


10027 


9.5 


4.2 


10 


.4 


4.3 


.9 


1208 


6.8 


3.9 


7. 


7 


4.1 


.9 


805 


6.4 


3.8 


7. 


4 


4.0 


.9 


106 


8.0 


5.3 


9. 


5 


5.3 


1.4 


144 


6.1 


3.8 


6. 


9 


4.3 


.8 


153 


7.9 


3.6 


8. 


5 


3.6 


.6 


1455 


5.8 


3.6 


6. 


5 


3.8 


.7 


7364 


10.1 


4.0 


11. 


1 


4.0 


.9 



.3 
a 

.4 
a 
a 

.0 

.I 



.2 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 
,2 
2 



i - Sample size too small for reliable estimation 
^Sefc table 6A "*». 
f*See table 6A "**•* . 
t See table 6A "note". 
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Table 6H 



Heah IRT Scor^ in Science by Academic Year, 

Race/Ethnicity^ and Carnegie Units in the New Basics 



Units in the Race/ 
New Basics Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD 



Effect 
Cltange Size# 



Lowes t 



Second 



Third 



Highest 





2018 


7.4 


3.8 


8.2 


3.9 


. 8 


. 2 


___ 

Hispanic 




281 


_ 

5;1 


3 . 3 


_ _ 
6 . 3 


3,7 


1 . 2 




Mexican 


i67 


4.8 


3.2 


5.7 


3,5 


1.0 


.3 


Cuban 


26 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


54 


5.1 


3.2 


5.8 


3.2 


.7 


.2 


Other Hispanic 


34 


5.7 


3.0 


7.6 


3.6 


1.9 


.7 


Black 


314 


4.7 


2.9 


5.3 


3.3 


.6 


.2 


White 


1422 


8.0 


3.8 


8 . 9 


3.8 


. 9 






2848 


8.5 


3.9 


9.3 


4.1 


. 8 


. 2 


Hispanic 


423 


6.8 


3.7 


7 . 2 


3.8 


. 4 


. 1 


Mexican 


284 


6.6 


3.7 


6.9 


3.8 


.3 


. 1 


Cuban 


t6 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


58 


6.2 


3.8 


6.6 


4.3 


.4 


.1 


Otheir m Qi^aTitc 


55 


7.9 


3.1 


8.2 


3.4 


.3 


.1 


Black 


460 


5.3 


3.2 


5.8 


3.6 


.4 


.1 


White 


1965 


9.2 


3.7 


10 . 0 


3.8 


. 8 


. 2 




2597 


9.5 


4.0 


10.4 


4.1 


.9 


- 

.2 


Hispanic 


392 


7.2 


3.7 


8.0 


- 

4.0 


- 

.8 


- 

.2 


Mexican 


267 


6^7 


3.6 


7.8 


3.8 


1.1 


.3 


Cuban 


47 


7.0 


3.7 


8.6 


3.9 


1.6 


.4 


Puerto Rican 


38 


5.7 


3.8 


5.5 


4.4 


-.1 


.0 


Other Hispanic 


40 


9.1 


3.0 


9.6 


3.3 


.5 


.2 


Black 


403 


5.7 


3.4 


6.5 


3.5 


.9 


.3 


White 


1802 


10.3 


3.7 


11.2 


3.8 


.9 


.2 




3219 


11.6 


4.0 


12.7 


3.9 


1.1 


.3 


Hispanic 


336 


8.7 


4.2 


10.1 


4.5 


1.5 


.3 


Mexican 


169 


8.1 


4.0 


9.6 


4.7 


i.5 


.4 


Cuban 


67 


10.6 


4.2 


11.3 


4.7 


.6 


.1 


Puerto Rican 


37 


9.8 


3.5 


12.6 


3.6 


2.8 


.8 


Other Hispanic 


63 


8.4 


4.4 


9.6 


4.0 


1.2 


.3 


Black 


406 


7.6 


4.2 


8.5 


4.1 


.8 


.2 


White 


2477 


12.1 


3,7 


13.2 


3.5 


1.1 


.3 



a - Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 6A . 
**See table 6A "**" . 

# See table 6A "note**. _ 
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Table 61 



Meaii IRT Scores in Science by Academic Year; 
Race/Ethhicity and Educational Aspiration 



Post Sec 

Educ 

Plans 



Ethnicity 



n* 



Sophomore 
Hean SD** 



Senior 

Mean SD 



Change 



Effect 
Size# 



HS ONLY 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rtcan 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



SOME COLLEGE 



COLLEGE 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



COLLEGE AND BEYOND 



2129 

3ii 

23i 

ii 

24 
231 
1587 

1937 

255 
165 
19 
35 
35 
291 
1391 



7.2 3.7 



8.0 3.9 



5. 
4. 



.0 
,6 
a 

4.5 
a 

4.6 
7.7 



3.2 
3.1 
a 

3.0 
a 



2. 
3. 



8.4 3.8 



6.4 
6.5 

a 

5.8 
6.7 
5.1 
9.1 



3 
3 

3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 



5 
5. 



a 

4.7 

a 

4.9 
8.6 



7.4 
7.3 
a 

6.6 
7.9 
5.8 
9.8 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Biack 

White 



a -Sample size too small for Seliable estimation 
* See table 6A "*". 



**See table 6A "**". 
# See table 6A "note". 



3.3 
3.2 
a 

3.0 
a 
3.1 
3.7 



9.2 3.8 



3, 
3. 



.6 
.5 
a 
3.8 



3.6 



1856 


9.1 


4.0 


9.9 


4.1 


296 


6.7 


3.7 


7.7 


4.1 


189 


6.6 


3.7 


7.5 


3.8 


27 


a 




a 


42 


5.7 


3.0 


7.0 


3.7 


38 


7.2 


3.6 


7.8 


4.2 


298 


5.1 


3.1 


6.0 


3.6 


1261 


9.9 


3.8 


10.8 


3.7 


4708 


11.3 


4.0 


12.3 


4.0 


558 


8.7 


3.9 


9.7 


4.5 


296 


8.2 


3.8 


9.2 


4.5 


108 


9.2 


4.7 


10.3 


4.7 


62 


9.0 


4.0 


9.9 


5.3 


93 


9.4 


3.4 


10.2 


3.7 


750 


7.0 


4.0 


7.7 


4.1 


3401 


12.0 


3.6 


13.1 


3.5 













.8 

.7 
.7 

a 
.3 

a 
.3 
.8 

.7 

1.0 
.8 
a 
.8 

1.2 
.7 



.9 
.9 

a 
.2 
■ 6 
.8 

,9 



1.1 



1. 
1. 
1. 



0 
.1 
1 
.9 
.8 
.8 
t.i 



.2 

.2 
.2 

a 
.1 

a 
.1 
.2 

.2 

.3 
.2 
a 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 



.3 

.2 

.4 
.2 
.3 

,2 



.3 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
,3 
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Table 7A 



Mean IRT Sc6res_ih Writing by 
Academic Year^ Rac^/Ethhicity * and Sex 



Sex 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 



Sophomore Senior 

Mean SD** Mean SD 



Change 



Effect 
Size# 



total 



Male 



Female 





10054 


9 


.5 


4. 


i; 
_« 


11 


.1 


4 


.4 


1 


.6 


.4 


Hispanic 


1334 


7 


.2 


4. 


1 


9 


.i 


4 


4 


2 


.0 


.5 


Mexican 


833 


7 


.3 


4. 


0 


9 


.1 


4 


1 


1 


.9 


.5 


Cuban 


151 


9 


.1 


4. 


6 


11 


.3 


4 


5 


2 


.1 


.5 


Puerto Rlcan 


170 


6 


.1 


3. 


8 


8 


.4 


4 


3 


2 


3 


. 6 


Other Hispanic 


17? 


7 


.1 


4. 


0 


? 


.0 


4 


8 


1 


.9 




Slack 


1420 


6 


5 


4. 


1 


8 


.1 


4 


2 


1 


.6 


.4 


White 


7300 


10 


0 


4. 


3 


11 


.6 


4 


2 


1 


.6 


.4 




4691 


8 


5 


4. 


5 


10 


.2 


4 


6 


1 


7 


.4 


Hispanic 


581 


6 


5 


4. 


0 


8 


.6 


4 


5 


2 


1 


.5 


Mexican 


353 


6 


6 


3. 


9 


8 


.8 


4 


3 


2 


2 


.6 


Cuban 


58 


7 


9 


4. 


7 


10 


.3 


4. 


7 


2 


4 


.5 


Puerto Rlcah 


77 


6 


1 


3. 


7 


8 


.4 


4. 


5 


2 


3 


.6 


Other Hispanic 


91 


6 


3 


4. 


0 


8 


.2 


4. 


6 


1 


9 


.5 


Black 


649 


5 


8 


4. 


b 


7 


.2 


4. 


2 


1 


4 


.3 


White 


3461 


9 


0 


4. 


4 


lb 


.6 


4. 


5 


1 


7 


.4 




5363 


10 


3 


4. 


2 


11 


.9 


4. 


0 


1. 


6 


.4 


Hispanic 


752 


7 


8 


4. 


1 


9 


.6 


4. 


3 


1 


8 


.4 


Mexican 


478 


7 


8 


4. 


1 


9 


.4 


4. 


b 


1 


6 


.4 


Cuban 


93 


10 


2 


4. 


2 


12 


;1 


4 


2 


1 


9 


.5 


Puerto Rlcan 


93 


6 


1 


3; 


9 


8 


.5 


4 


2 


2 


4 


.6 


Other Hispanic 


88 


8 


1 


3. 


8 


lb 


.b 


4 


7 


1 


9 


.5 


Black 


772 


7 


1 


4. 


b 


8 




4 


0 


1 


8 


.4 


White 


3839 


11 


0 


4; 


b 


12 


.5 


3 


7 


1 


5 


.4 



a ^ Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* The number of cases in each analysis varied according to the response 
rate dti the variable analyzed. 

**SD - Standard Deviation. 

Note#: E|fect_size is computed with the following general formula 
(Xj - X2)/SDl where X| and SDi, refer to sophomore year 
mean test score and standard deviation and X2 refer to 
senior year mean test score. 
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Table 7B 



Mean IRT Scores in Writing bv 

Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity, and SES 



SES 

Quartile Ethnicity 



- -Sophomore Senior __ 

n* Mean SD** Mean SD 



Change 



Effect 
Si2e# 



Lowest 



Second 



Third 



Highest 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Ricah 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
' Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



2521 

662 
474 
36 
101 
50 
551 
1308 



7.6 

6.3 
6.7 
8.8 
5.4 
5.1 
6.0 
8.3 



4.2 

3.7 
3.9 
4.3 
3.5 
2.5 
3.8 
4.2 



2436 


9.1 


4.3 


269 


7.3 


4.0 


±6; 


7.3 


3.9 


3i 


10.9 


4.0 


32 


7 "i 


4 . X 


39 


6.9 


3.8 


350 


6.7 


4.1 


1816 


9.5 


4.3 


2352 


10.0 


4.3 


219 


8.3 


4.1 


117 


8.7 


4.0 


37 


9.4 


3.6 


a 






45 


7.9 


4.2 


296 


6.8 


4.4 


1847 


10.4 


4.2 


2657 


11.2 


4.2 


167 


9.0 


4.4 


65 


8.9 


4.4 


47 


8.3 


5.4 


a 






45 


9.7 


4.0 


2G6 


8.2 


4.4 


2283 


11.4 


4.1 









9.2 

8.2 
8.5 
1G.8 
8.4 
6.2 
7.5 
9.9 

lb. 8 

9.1 
9.4 

12.5 
8.2 
8.4 
8.3 

11. 2 



J See"ab?e'S^*V """''^^^ estimation 
**See table 7A "**". 
# See table 7A "note". 



4.3 

4.1 
4.0 
4.9 
4.3 
3.5 
4.0 
4.3 

4.3 

4.4 
4.0 
4.7 
4.3 
4.7 
4.3 
4.2 



1.6 

1.9 
1.8 
2.0 
3.0 
1.1 
1.5 
1.6 

1.7 

1.7 
2.1 
1.6 
.9 
1.5 
1.6 
1.7 



.4 

.5 
.5 
.5 
.9 
.4 
.4 
.4 

.4 

.4 
.5 
.4 
.2 
.4 
.4 
.4 



11.6 


4.2 


1.6 


.4 


iG.4 


4.1 


2.2 


.5 


iG.5 


3.9 


1.9 


.5 


IG.B 


4.0 


1.1 


.3 


16.6 




a 


a 


4.4 


2.7 


.6 


8.6 


4.3 


1.8 


.4 


12. e 


4.0 


1.6 


.4 


12.7 


2.8 


1.5 


.4 


11.6 


4.2 


2.6 


.6 


11.4 


3.9 


2.5 


.6 


11.5 


4;3 


3.2 


.6 


12.4 




a 


a 


4.1 


2.7 


.7 


9.9 


4.3 


1.7 


.4 


12.9 


3.8 


1.5 


.4 



i24 
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Table 76 



Mean iRf Scores in writing by 

Academic Year, Race/Ethnicity, and Home Language 



Home 

Language Ethnicity 



Sphomore Senior 
n* Mean SD** Mean SD 



Effect 
Change Size# 



Non 

English 
Dominant 



English 
Dominant 



English 
Monoling 





/ OZ 


7 ^ 


A 


0 


a 




4 T 


2 


3 


g 


nJLSpclXlJLC 










g 






2 


■ ■+ 




nexxcan 








7 


Q 

I? 








■ ^ 


g 


Cuban 


114 


9.1 


3 


.8 


11 


.3 


4.0 


2 


.2 


.6 


Puerto Rican 


196 


5.9 


3 


.4 


8 


.7 


4.1 


2 


.8 


.8 


Gthir Hispanic 


51 


8.2 


4 


.4 


10 


.8 


4.2 


2 


.6 


.6 


Black 


8 


a 




a 




a 


a 




a 


a 


White 


118 


8.3 


4, 


.1 


10 


.2 


4.0 


1 


.9 


.5 




1051 


10 . 2 


4 


.4 


11 


. 9 


4.1 


1 


. 8 


.4 




426 


8.3 


4, 


.3 


10 


. 2 


4.3 


1 


. 9 


.4 


M^x4 P ATI 


327 


8.1 


4, 


. 2 


9 


.9 


4.1 


1 


.9 


.4 


Cuban ^ 


22 


a 




a 




a 


a 




a 


a 


Puerto. Rican 


35 


8.7 


3, 


.9 


10 


.2 


3.8 


1 


.4 


.4 


_ Other Hispanic 


43 


8.0 


4, 


.6 


10 


.6 


5.0 


2 


.5 


.6 


Black 


49 


9.0 


4, 


.4 


10 


.8 


3.9 


1 


.8 


.4 


White 


586 


10.6 


4, 


.3 


12 


.3 


4.0 


1, 


.7 


.4 




8196 


9.5 


4, 


.5 


11, 


.1 


4.4 


1, 


.6 


.4 


Hispanic 


261 


6.7 


3, 


.9 


8 


.2 


4.5 


1, 


.5 


.4 


Mexican 


134 


7.1 


4. 


,1 


8, 


.4 


4.0 


1, 


.3 


.3 


Cuban 


15 


a 




a 




a 


a 




a 


a 


Puerto Ricari 


29 


a 




a 




a 


a 




a 


a 


Other Hispanic 


84 


6.7 


3. 


,6 


8, 


.3 


4.7 


1, 


.6 


.4 


Black 


1361 


6.5 


4. 


,1 


8. 


,1 


4.2 


1. 


,6 


.4 


White 


6574 


10.0 


4. 


,3 


11. 


,6 


4.2 


1. 


,6 


.4 



a r Sample size too small for reliable estimation 

* See table 7A . 
**See table 7A . 

# See table 7A "note". 



Table 7D 



Me^ IRT Scores in ffritiSg by Academic Year. 
Race/Ethiiicity and English Proficiency 

Speak/ 

Understand Race/ o 

English Ethnicity „* mSS"""?!** vt ^^"^""^ ^"^^t 

-- . ....z.. : .....T....^ Change Size# 

NOT AT ALL o 

2 a a a a a a 

Hispanic n no n 

0 ••° .-a :o i i -0° 

Puerto RicS 0 'o 0 'S 

. ^ru.s,^. p : ; i -I .0 .0 

a •! •» -l -l -l 

NOT VERY WELL 7 

^ ^ a a a a a 

Hispanic 6 i - 

Mexican 3a! ? * 

Cuban 0 0 S n n * ? 

Puerto Rican 2 "a 1 ' 

Other Hispanic 1 a a ! ^ ? « 

Black 1! ^ aa 

«tiite 0 O h ^ ! a a 

0 .0 ;e ;0 .0 .0 ;b 

PRKTTY WELL <: <: 00 

204 6.6 3.8 8.7 4.1 2.I .6 

Hipanic 6.3 3.7 8.5 4.0 2 2 6 

Mexican 119 fic 0-7 q, J"' 

Cuban 17 ^'f ^-O 2.1 .6 

Puerto Rican 17 a a « ^ * ? 

Other Hispanic 10 a a ! ^ * ? 

Black 4?! ^ a a 

White 38 7 ^ a o f ^ ^ a 

J8 7.JL 3.9 9.2 4.1 2.1 .5 

VERY WELL -f^ic « „ , , 

1716 9.9 4.4 11.7 4.1 1.8 .4 

Hispanic 930 7.7 4.1 ig^g _^ 

Mexican 591 7.5 4.0 9.6 4 1 2 1 1 

Cuban 123 10.4 4.2 12 5 4*2 2*1 1 

Puerto Rican 125 7.2 3.8 9 8 It \'\ n 

^ Othet Hispanic 91 8.0 4.4 loig ^ ] 

Sif! '^•^ 10.3 4.6-2 2 5 

— ...... .!^..!.. ....... ^21 10.8 4.1 12.4 3.9 1.1 ."I 

* i.I^ablel^*°° -^ii'^r";'Habir«;i;-;i-^^ ---- 

**See table 7A "**« . 

# See table 7A "note". 
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Table 7E 

Mean IRT Scores in Writing by_Acadeipis Year, 
Race/Ethnicity and Spanish Proficiency 



Speak/ 

Understand Race/ Sophomore Senior Effect 

Spanish Ethnicity n* Meari SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



NOT AT ALL 


83 


9.0 


4.3 


11.1 


4.2 


2.1 


.5 


Hispanic 


14 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Mexican 


11 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Cuban 


A 


. U 


. u 


. u 




h 


0 


Puerto Rican 


2 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Uuner nispanic 


J. 


a 


a 


la 


ct 


a 


a 


Black . 


3 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


White 


66 


9.1 


4.3 


11.3 


4.2 


2.2 


.5 


NOT VERY WELL 


375 


10.4 


4.1 


12.1 


4.0 


1.7 


.4 


Hispanic 


102 


8.0 


4.3 


10.0 


4.2 


2.0 


.5 


Mexican 


75 


8.7 


3.9 


10.7 


3.7 


2.0 


.5 


Cuban 




a 


a 


a 


a- 
CL 


CL 


a 
CL 


Puerto Rican 


11 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Other Hispanic 




a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Black 


16 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


White 


257 


10.8 


3.8 


12.4 


3.9 


1.6 


.4 


PRETTY WELL 


778 


9.8 


4.4 


11.6 


4.1 


1.9 


.4 


Hispanic 


437 


7.5 


4.1 


9.8 


4.0 


2.3 


.5 


Mexican 


321 


7.3 


4.0 




4.0 


2.1 


.5 




43 


10.4 


4.1 


12 6 


4.9 


2.2 


.6 


Puerto Rican 


45 


6.8 


3.6 


10.0 


3.0 


3.2 


.9 


Other Hispanic 


28 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Black 


39 


9.3 


4.2 


9.7 


3.9 


.5 


.1 


White 


301 


10.8 


4.2 


12.5 


3.8 


1.8 


.4 


VERY WELL 


705 


8.3 . 


4.6 


10.2 


4.5 


1.9 


.4 


Hispanic 


548 


7.2 


4.0 


9.5 


4.4 


2.3 


.6 


Mexican 


307 


6.9 


3.9 


8.9 


4.2 


2.0 


.5 


Cuban 


94 


9;9 


4.1 


12.0 


3.7 


2.1 


.5 


Puerto Rican 


87 


6.5 


3.8 


8.9 


4.6 


2.4 


.6 


Other Hispanic 


59 


8.1 


3.6 


11;1 


4.2 


3.1 


.9 


Black 


14 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


VMte 


143 


9.9 


4.9 


11.2 


4.5 


1.3 


.3 



















a — Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 7A "*". 
**See table 7A ****". 

# See table 7A "note"; 
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Table 7F 



Mean IRT Scores in Writing by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity and Country of Origin 

Country 

rtL-i- . Sophomore Senior Effect 
^ SD**Mean SD Cb^ge Size# 



USA 



9526 9.5 4.5 11.1 4.4 



1.6 



Hispanic 1088 

Mexican 737 

Cuban 80 

Puerto Ricah 131 

Other Hispanic 140 

Black 1341 

White 7098 



7.2 
7.4 

10.0 
5.8 
7.0 
6.5 

10.1 



4.0 
4.0 
4.9 
3.6 
3.8 
4.1 
4.3 



9.0 
9.2 

11.8 
8.1 
8.6 
8.1 

11.7 



4.3 
4.1 
4.7 
4.0 
4.8 
4.2 
4.2 



1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
2.3 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 



.5 
.5 
.4 
.6 
.4 
.4 
.4 



OUTSIDE USA 



437 



8.4 4.6 10.5 4.5 



2.1 



Hispanic 
Mexican 
Cuban 

Puerto Rican 
Other Hispanic 

Black 

White 



229 


7.4 


4.4 


9.8 


4.7 


2.4 


.5 


85 


6.2 


4.3 


8.2 


4.4 


2.0 


.5 


68 


9.5 


3.9 


11.7 


4.2 


2.2 


.6 


39 


6.9 


4.1 


9.1 


5.1 


2.3 


.6 


38 


8.3 


4.6 


11.7 


3.9 


3.4 


.7 


53 


7.3 


4.3 


10.1 


4.4 


2.8 


.7 


154 


9.0 


4.6 


10.9 


4.4 


1.9 


.4 



* See table 7A 
**See table 7A 

# See table 7A "note" 
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Table 76 



Mean iRT Scores in Writing by Academic Year , 
itace/Ethnictty and Length of Residence 



Length _ _ _ _ . 

of Race/ Sophomore Senior Effect 

Residence Ethnici^ n^ Mean SB^ Mean SD Change Size# 



I to 5 Years 230 

Hispanic 111 

Mexican 35 

Cuban _ 24 

Puerto Ricah 27 

Other Hispanic 26 

Black 40 

White 79 

6 to 10 Years 278 

Hispanic 84 

Mexican 33 

Cuban _ _ 31 

Puerto Rican 12 

Other Hispanic 8 

Black 39 

White 156 

II or More 9560 



Hispanic 1126 

Mexican 756 

Ctaban 95 

Puerto Ricah 130 

Other Hispanic 145 

Black 1315 

White 7020 



7.9 


4.5 


10.0 


4.7 


2.1 


;5 


5.9 


3.9 


8.6 


4.3 


2.7 


.7 


5.3 


3.7 


8.7 


3.7 


3.4 


.9 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 














a 


a 


. a 


a 


a 


a 


6.6 


3.7 


8.6 


4.5 


2.0 


.5 


9.4 


4.5 


11.2 


U.7 


1.9 


.4 


8.8 


4.5 


10.9 


4.4 


2 . 1 




7 S 


3.9 


10.0 


4.4 


2 4 


g 


7 6 


3 7 


8 6 


4 3 






10 1 


3 6 


12 4 


4.2 


2 3 


■ u 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


. a 


a 


. s 


a 


a 


6.4 


4.2 


8.2 


5.0 


l.B 


.4 


9.4 


4.4 


11.4 


4.2 


2.1 


.5 


9.6 


4.5 


11.1 


4.4 


1.6 


.4 


7.3 


4.1 


9.1 


4.4 


1.8 


.5 


7.4 


4.1 


9.2 


4.1 


1.9 


.5 


10.1 


4.6 


11.9 


4.5 


1.8 


.4 


6.2 


3.9 


8.3 


4.1 


2.0 


.5 


7.2 


3.9 


8.9 


4.8 


1.8 


.4 


6.5 


4.1 


8.1 


4.2 


1.6 


.4 


10.1 


4.3 


11.7 


4.2 


1.5 


.4 



a — Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 7A "*". 
**See table 7A "**". 

# See table 7A "note". 
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Table 7H 



_ Mean IRT Scores in Writing by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity, and Carnegie Units in the New Basics 



Carnegie 

Units in the Race/ Sophomore Senior Effecc 

New Basics Ethnicity n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Size# 



Lowest 



Second 



Third 



Highest 





1735 


7.3 


4.2 


8 . 6 




1 % 




Hispanic 


244 


5.7 


3.7 


6 . 8 


4.0 


1 1 
J- . J- 


J- . o 


Mexican 


142 


5.8 


3.5 


6.6 


3,8 


.8 


,2 


Cuban 


22 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Ridah 


51 


5.2 


3.5 


7.1 


4.0 


1,9 


,5 


__ Other Hispanic 


29 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Black 


247 


5.4 


3.6 


6.4 


3.9 


1 1 


• ^ 


White 


1263 


7.7 


4.2 


9.1 


4 % 


1 4 






2654 


8.5 


4.3 


10. 2 


4 2 


t 7 


A 
• *♦ 


Hispanic 


393 


6.8 


3.8 


8.5 


4.1 




A 


Mexican 


268 


7.1 


3.9 


8.6 


3!7 


1.5 


.4 


Cuban 


20 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


51 


5.7 


3.5 


8.1 


4.1 


2.4 


.7 


Other Hispanic 


54 


6.6 


3.7 


8.2 


4.7 


1.6 


.4 


Black 


409 


5.7 


3.8 


7.3 


3.8 


\ 5 


A 
. •+ 


White 


1853 


9.1 


4.2 


10.7 


4.1 


i 7 


4 




2497 


9.7 


4.3 


11.4 


4. 1 


\ 7 




Hlspsnic 


373 


7.7 


3.9 


10.3 


4.0 




7 


Mexican 


259 


7.6 


3.9 


lo!2 


4^0 


2.6 


.7 


Cuban 


45 


8.3 


4.0 


11.6 


3.1 


3.3 


.8 


Puerto Rickti 


32 


6.0 


4.0 


7.9 


4.1 


1.9 


.5 


Other Hispanic 


39 


8.5 


3.5 


11.4 


3.8 


2.9 


.8 


Black 


372 


6.3 


4.1 


8.1 


4.2 


1.8 


.4 


White 


1752 


10.4 


4.0 


12.0 


3.9 


1.6 


.4 




3149 


11.6 


4.0 


13.3 


3.5 


1.7 


.4 


Hispanic 


324 


9.1 


4.3 


11.8 


3.8 


2.8 


.6 


Mexican 


165 


9.1 


4.4 


12.0 


3.1 


2.9 


.7 


Cuban 


65 


11.3 


4.1 


12.9 


4.2 


1.6 


.4 


Puerto Rican 


36 


8.5 


3.6 


11.9 


3:7 


3.4 


.9 


Other Hispanic 


58 


8.2 


4.3 


11.0 


4.4 


2.8 


.6 


Black 


393 


8.9 


4.0 


10.9 


3.5 


2.0 


.5 


White 


2433 


11.9 


3.8 


13.6 


3.4 


1.6 


.4 



a =- Sample size too small for reliable estimation. 

* See table 7A "*". 
**See table 7A "**'*. 

# See table 7A "note". 
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fable 7i 



Mean IRT Scores in Writing by Academic Year, 
Race/Ethnicity and Educational Aspiration 



Post Sec 

Educ Race/ Sophomore Senior Effect 

Plans Ethnicity n* Mean SD** Mean SD Change Si2e# 



uo ONLY 


1 8S3 


7 n 


4 1 

•+ . J. 


fi 4 


4 4 


1 4 


•J 

. J 




270 


5.4 


3 . 3 


6 7 




13 


. 


Mexican 


207 


5.6 


3.5 


6.9 


3.9 


1.3 


.4 


Cuban 


6 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Ricah 


43 


4.0 


3.4 


5.9 


3.8 


1.9 


.6 


Other Hispanic 


25 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Black 


187 


4.6 


3.4 


6.0 


4.0 


1.4 


.4 


White 


1396 


7.5 


4.1 


8.9 


4.3 


1.4 


. 3 


SOME COLLEGE 


1812 


8 0 


4.3 


9 . 5 


4.3 


1 . 5 


A 

. ■+ 


Hispanic 


237 


6.3 


3.8 


8.0 


3.9 


1,6 


.4 


Mexican 


159 


6.7 


3.9 


8.6 


3.4 


1.9 


.5 


Cuban 


17 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Ricari 


30 


6.6 


3.3 


7.1 


3.7 


.5 


.2 


Other Hispanic 


30 


5.1 


3.1 


6.6 


4.2 


1.4 


.5 


Black 


266 


5.6 


3.6 


7.0 


3 . 8 


1.4 


.4 


White 


1308 


8 . 5 


4.2 


10.0 


4.2 


1 . 5 


.4 


COLLEGE 


1764 


9.4 


U 1 


J. J. ■ ^ 


3 9 


J. . 7 




111 *5tiari'f o 


27i 


7 5 


•J . 7 


7 . ' ' 


*+ . J. 




g 




1 7*% 


1 Q 

/ ■ 7 


^ R 
J . o 


1 n S: 


^ R 
3 . o 




. D 


Cuban 


26 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Puerto Rican 


35 


6.3 


3.2 


8.9 


3.0 


2.7 


.8 


Other Hispanic 


35 


6.9 


3.8 


9.0 


4.5 


2.1 


.6 


Black 


270 


6.1 


3.9 


8.1 


3.5 


2.0 


.5 


White 


1?23 


10.0 


3.9 


11.8 


3.7 


1.8 


.5 


COLLEGE .V^J> BEYOND 


4571 


11.5 


3.9 


13.1 


3.5 


1.7 


.4 


Hispanic 


53^ 


9.3 


4.0 


11 . 7 


3.6 


2.5 


.6 


Mexican 


283 


9.3 


3.9 


11.3 


3.6 


2.1 


.5 


Cuban 


102 


10.4 


3.9 


12.8 


3.3 


2.4 


.6 


Puerto Rican 


59 


8.0 


3.7 


11.4 


3.5 


3.4 


.9 


Other Hispanic 


9b 


9.5 


4.3 


12.3 


3.7 


2.8 


.7 


Black 


684 


8.1 


4.1 


9.7 


4.1 


1.6 


.4 


V/hite 


3353 


12.0 


3.7 


13.6 


3.2 


1.6 


.4 



a <- Sanipie size too small for reliable estimation. 

* S3e table 7 A 
**See table 7A 

# See table 7A "note". 
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APPENDIX e 
SUPPLEMENTARY ANALYf iC TABLES 



intercorrelatipns showing Bivariate Relationships Among 
and Predictor Variables Considered for the Multiple 
Regression Equation 

Estimated Design Effects in High School and Beyond by 
Racial/Ethnic Group and Variable 
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Table CI 



intercorrelatibhs Showing Bivariate Relationships Among 
Dependent and Predictor Variables Considered for the 
Multiple Regression Equation 



Predictor 
Variable 



Grade 12 Achievement 



Vocab Reading Math Science ^^tting 



Grade 10 Achievement 


.81* 


.78* 


.84* 


.79* 


•^0* 


Background 
Sex 

Educational Aspirations 


-.06* 
.47* 


. 36* 
^.06* 
.45* 


.44* 
- .09* 
.53* 


.39* 
-.18* 
.40 


•33* 
•3o* 


Home^ Language 
English Dbmihaht 
Non-Eng Dominant 


-.14* 
.06* 


-.10* 
.05* 


-.11* 
.05* 


-.15* 
.05* 


' -08* 
•O5* 


Mexican 
Cuban 

PuertoRicah_ 
Other Hispanic 
Black 


-.16* 
-.01* 
-.09* 
-.02* 
-.25* 


-.12* 

.00 
-.08* 
-.03* 
-.19* 


-.14* 

.01 
- .09* 
-.03* 
-.23* 


-.16* 
-.03* 
-.10* 
-.03* 
-.29* 


' - lo* 
•Qo 
"•Q>* 

-?2* 



L^5— Gr^drtts 



English 

Mathematics 

Science 



.25* 
.25* 
.42 



.23* 
.23* 
.42 



26* 
26* 
53* 



.18* 
.18* 
.43* 



?8* 
^0* 



* Significant at p less than .01 
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Table C2 



Estimated Design Effects* in High School and Beyond 
by Racial/Ethnic Group and Variabie: 
Sophomore Cohort 



DEFTs* 



Variable 



Mexican Cuban 



Puerto Other 

Rican Hispanic Black 



Non- 
Hispanic 
White 



grades 4^ Achievement 
Vocabulary 



Mathematics 

Science 

Writing 

"•^fr** oyfio Qx Jrrogram 

General 

Academic 

Vocational 

Carneflie^t%^ 
Academic Credits 



1;60 


1.70 


1.90 


1.79 


1.56 


1 


.77 


2;12 


1.46 


1.72 


2.67 


1.81 


1 


.74 


2;22 


1.61 


1.58 


2.12 


2.23 


1, 


,74 


1;84 


1.65 


1.51 


1.83 


1.76 


1. 


79 


2.05 


2.23 


1.29 


1.57 


1.58 


1. 


65 



l;7e 
1;56 
1.68 



2.45 



1.57 
1.83 
1.67 



2.04 



.88 
1.93 
1.85 



3.16 



1.65 
1.88 
1.92 



2.61 



1.52 
2.47 
2.11 



2.52 



1.44 
1.96 
1.93 



1.94 



The design effect (DEFF) is a measure of the efficiency of the sample 
estimate relative to a simple random sample. It is the ratio of the actual 
variance of an estimate (the standard error) to the variance of the same 
estimate from a simple random sample ^ith the same number of cases The 
square root of the design effect (the DEFT) is the value shown in this 
table, and is the mean of the root design effects for change estimates. 
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